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THE METAPHYSICS OF INTROSPECTION 
ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS 


T. THOMAS teaches that those creatures are able to have 
knowledge which are not restricted by their nature to exist 
merely within the limits of their own being, but are, rather, 
endowed with the power to enrich themselves with the being of 


. 


Cognoscentia a non cognoscentibus in hoe distinguuntur, quia non 
a cognoscentia nihil habent, nisi formam suam tantum, sed cognoscens 


ro yet other things in such a way that, while remaining themselves, 
hk F they receive the other as other. From the standpoint of the sub- 
a ject which knows, knowledge will obtain when the knower is 
: 4 actually united with some knowable object, when he has come 
i to be some other thing in a certain manner. 


e ; natum est habere formam etiam rei alterius; nam species cogniti est in 
e | cognoscente. Unde manifestum est, quod natura rei non cognoscentis 
> est magis coarctata, et limitata. Natura autem rerum cognoscentium 
sal habet maiorem amplitudinem, et extensionem, propter quod dicit Phi- 
4 losophus 3. de Anima . . . quod anima est quodammodo omnia.* 

a From the standpoint of the object, a thing will come to be 


ee known when its being is communicated to some other which is 
capable of receiving it in an intentional manner. Hence, every 
thing will prove to be knowable according as it is possessed of 


1 Summa Theologica, I. xiv, 1. 
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being, and the degree of its knowability will correspond to its 
degree of actuality in being. 

Est enim unumquodque cognoscibile secundum modum sui actus. 
Non enim cognoscitur aliquid, secundum quod in potentia: est, sed 
secundum quod est in actu.” 


The understanding which any subject has of some object con- 
sists in a vital act which that subject exercises and represents a 
greater immanent perfection which the subject has achieved by 
becoming the other as other. Consequently, the object of such 
knowledge must be something actual, to which that second act 
of the subject may be directed and the reception of which will 
constitute an actual enrichment of the knower. Defining truth 
simply as being considered in its relation to intellect,*® St. 
Thomas states that the truth of each thing will be determined 
according to the actual perfection which it enjoys, and that 
what is potential can be understood only through the actuality 
which corresponds to and fulfills it. 

Quando aliqua reducuntur de potentia in actum, tune invenitur earum 
veritas. et hujus causa est, quia intellectus actus est. Et ideo ea quae 
intelliguntur, oportet esse actu. Propter quod, ex actu cognoscitur 
potentia. Unde facientes aliquid actu cognoscunt.* 


Even in the case of sense knowledge, the object perceived 
must be something actually possessed of that quality which is 
proportioned to the sense faculty in question. Our sight, for 


28. Th. I. xiv. 3.—*“ It is through one and the same form or species that 
a thing (1) has being, (2) is adequated to the divine intellect and (3) . 
causes a true conception in the human intellect.” R. McCall, “ St. Thomas 
on Ontological Truth”; The New Scholasticism, xii. 1, Jan., 1938; pg. 23. 
St. Thomas himself expresses the general principle governing knowability 
when he says: Omnis forma, inquantum hujusmodi, est principium agendi 
sibi simile.” In II de Anima, lect. xiv, n. 425. 

*“Convenientiam vero entis ad intellectum exprimit hoc nomen verum. 
. . - Hoc est ergo quod addit verum super ens, scilicet conformitatem, sive 
adaequationem rei et intellectus; ad quam conformitatem, ut dictum est, 
sequitur cognitio rei.” De Veritate q. i, a. 1. 

*In IX Metaphysic., lect. x, n. 1894. 
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instance, will perceive only such things as are actually possessed 
of some color, while it would certainly remain unaffected by the 
mere potency for color. The human intellect, in the conditions 
of this life, finds its proportionate object in the being of ma- 
terial things, but these can serve as its objects only when they 
have been rendered actually intelligible by the operations of 
the intellectus agens: “ Intellectus noster intelligit abstrahendo 
a phantasmatibus.” ° 

If we are to see how it is that St. Thomas allows for man to 
arrive at introspection in the light of these general principles, 
we ought to remember the place which he assigns to the human 
intellect in the hierarchy of intellects and the conditions which 
accordingly govern its operations. 

At the summit of the twin scales of Being and of Truth, St. 
Thomas recognises the Essence of God. Since this is identical] 
with the existence of the Necessary Being, it must be the pure 
and infinite Act. Not only, then, is the Being of God some- 
thing supremely intelligible, but it is essentially present to Him 
in a most intelligible manner, so that all the requirements for 
knowledge here are perfectly fulfilled and God knows His own 
Infinite Being perfectly in and through His Essence. 

Omne quod est in aliquo, per modum intelligibilem, intelligitur ab 
eo. Essentia autem divina est in Deo per modum intelligibilem; nam 


esse naturale Dei et esse intelligibile unum et idem sunt, quum esse 
suum sit suum intelligere. Deus igitur intelligit essentiam suam; ergo 


selpsum, quum ipse sit sua essentia.® 


58. Th. I. Ixxxv. 1—*“ Anima intellectiva est quidem actu immaterialis, 
sed est in potentia ad determinatas species rerum. Phantasmata autem e 
converso sunt actu quidem similitudines specierum quarundam, sed sunt 
potentia immaterialia; unde nihil prohibet unam, et eandem animam, in- 
quantum est immaterialis in actu habere aliquam virtutem, per quam 
faciat immaterialia in actu abstrahendo a conditionibus individualis mate- 
riae (quae quidem virtus dicitur intellectus agens) et aliam virtutem 
receptivam hujusmodi specierum, quae dicitur intellectus possibilis; in- 
quantum est in potentia ad hujusmodi species.” S. Th. I. lxxix. 4 ad 4um. 

* Summa Contra Gentiles I. xlvii, n. 4.—Just before this, St. Thomas has 
observed: “Ex hoc aliquid actu intelligitur, quod intellectus in actu et 
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For God to have this perfect knowledge of Himself must of 
necessity mean that He knows Himself as imitable by other 
things and His perfect knowledge of His own power entails His 
knowing perfectly all that His power could reach to. Inas- 
much as He can or, upon free choice, does exercise that power 
as the first Cause of all things other than Himself, He possesses 
a perfect knowledge of all things whatsoever through His 
Essence. 

Ipsum esse causae agentis primae, scilicet Dei, est ejus intelligere. 
Unde quicumque effectus praeexistunt in Deo, sicut in causa prima, 
necesse est, quod sint in ipso ejus intelligere, et quod omnia in eo 
sint secundum modum intelligibilem.? 


When we come to the intellectual creatures, we find that the 
superior and separate angelic substances are, by virtue of their 
proximity to the Divine Source of Being and Truth, suffused 
with such a light that they always exist as actual in the genus of 
intelligible things.* In this manner the angel, since it is by its 


intellectum in actu unum sunt. Divinus autem intellectus est semper 
intelligens in actu; nihil enim est in potentia et imperfectum in Deo. 
Essertia autem Dei secundum seipsam perfecte intelligibilis est. . . . Quum 
igitur intellectus divinus et essentia divina sint unum... , relinquitur 
quod Deus perfecte seipsum intelligat. Deus enim est et suus intellectus et 
sua essentia.” ibid., n. 3—Elsewhere he insists upon the supreme immate- 
riality of God in this connection: “Quia igitur Deus est in fine separationis 
a materia, cum ab omni potentialitate sit penitus immunis, relinquitur quod 
ipse est maxime cognoscitivus, et maxime cognoscibilis; unde ejus natura 
secundum hoe quod habet esse realiter, secundum hoc competit ei ratio 
cognoscibilitatis. Et quia secundum hoc etiam Deus est secundum quod 
natura est sibi; secundum hoc etiam cognoscit secundum quod natura sua 
est maxime cognoscitiva.” De Veritate ii. 2. 

7S. Th. I. xiv. 5.—“ Ipse non est causa rerum quantum ad esse ipsorum 
solum commune, sed quantum ad omne illud quod in re est. Cum enim per 
causas secundas determinetur unaquaeque res ad proprium esse; omnes 
autem causae secundae sunt a prima, oportet quod quidquid est in re, vel 
proprium, vel commune, reducatur in Deum sicut in causam, cum res a 
seipsa non habeat nisi non esse: et ita cognoscet Deus propriam naturam 
uniuscuiusque rei.” JI Dist, XXXV, q. i, a. 3. 

®“ Oportet dicere quod sicut ipsa est ipsum esse, ita est ipsa vita, et ipse 
intellectus primus. Unde et Aristoteles in duodecimo Metaphysicorum 
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essence a subsistent form and therefore by nature both actually 
intelligent and actually intelligible, is enabled to know itself, 
through its own essence. As Sertillanges has epitomised the 
teaching of St. Thomas on this point: 


The angel is a real idea present to itself, fully knowable to itself, 
and typifying in value and form, though in indefinitely varied degrees, 
that intelligible knower, which is the ideal being. In an angel, intel- 
lectuality is not a function or a superimposed and partial activity; it 
is its very nature. “It has not intelligence,” says St. Thomas, “it is 
intelligence.” It follows that it must be itself, and be entirely evident to 
itself.® 


Its power of intellect will, thanks to the nature of intellect, 
necessarily be related to anything that has being and truth, 
but that does not mean that the angel is therefore able to know 
all things through its essence. Since it is a creature, it can 
have nothing which will be its own independent of any cause, 
but only that perfection which it has received from the Creator. 
The essence of the angel is not the very act of all being, the 
knowledge of which act entails, as in God’s case, the knowledge 
of all that is; moreover, since the angel is not the Pure Act, its 
own act will not be complete just by itself.*° Rather, in order 


probat quod intelligit seipsum tantum: non ita quod desit ei cognitio 
aliarum rerum; sed intellectus ejus non informatur ad intelligendum alia 
specie intelligibili, nisi seipso. Sie igitur superiores intellectus separati, 
tamquam ei propinqui, intelligunt seipsos et per essentiam suam et partici- 
pationem superioris naturae. Et ideo ad probandum hanc propositionem, 
primo hic inducitur, quod intellectus et intellectum in intellectibus sepa- 
ratis sint simul, inquantum scilicet secundum substantiam suam non solum 
sunt intellectus, sed intelligibiles, utpote propinquissime participantes 
primum intellectum.” In librum de Causis, lect. xiii. (Mandonnet edition 
of the Opuscula, v. I, pg. 260.) 

° A. D. Sertillanges, The Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy (St. Louis, 
1931), pg. 40. 

10“ Intellectus est cognoscitivus omnium entium; quia ens et verum con- 
vertuntur, quod est objectum intellectus. Nulla autem creatura potest esse 
in actu totius entitatis, cum sit ens finitum: hoc enim est solius Dei, qui 
est fons omnium entium, omnia quodammodo in se praehabens. . . . Et ideo 
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to bring its proper act to completion by attaining a knowledge 
of other things, the angel must perforce look to certain likenesses 
of such things. Close as it is by nature to the First Act, the 
potency of the angel is such that it is never deprived of its pro- 
portioned act; hence, the requisite likenesses will naturally 
pertain to it, according as God implants them. 


Potentia vero intellectiva in substantiis spiritualibus saperioribus, 
idest in angelis, naturaliter completa est per species intelligibiles, in- 
quantum habent species intelligibiles connaturales ad omnia intelligenda, 
quae naturaliter cognoscere possunt. ... Angeli . . . suam perfectio- 
nem intelligibilem consequuntur, per intelligibilem effluxum, quo a Deo 
species rerum cognitarum acceperunt simul cum intellectuali natura." 


Continuing to descend the scale of intellectual beings, we 
arrive at its lowest stage, which is occupied by man, the rational 
animal. In view of his creaturehood, it is obvious that he is not 
the very act of all being; consequently, he is no more able than 
the angel was to know all things through himself. At the far- 
thest possible remove from the Divine Intellect in which he par- 
ticipates, he does not have any knowledge of himself through 
his essence nor is he endowed with the species which are needed 
for the understanding of other things. Rather, he is obliged to 
acquire all his knowledge from the consideration of the ma- 
terial things which he sensibly experiences. Only when it is 
enriched with the abstracted forms of such things does his intel- 
lect and its operations, as well as the nature whose power it is, 
become intelligible to him. 

Prima enim intellecta sunt res extra animam, in quae primo intel- 


lectus intelligenda fertur. Secunda autem intellecta dicuntur inten- 
tiones consequentes modum intelligendi: hoc enim secundo intellectus 


nulla creatura potest intelligere sine aliquo intellectu qui sit potentia 
passiva.” JII Dist. XIV a. i, sol. 2, n. 34. 

118. Th. I. lv. 2. Cfr. De Veritate viii. 8, 9; E. Gilson, The Philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas (St. Louis, 1929), cap. viii: “The Angels,” pp. 
167-85. 
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reflectitur supra seipsum, intelligens se intelligere et modum quo in- 
telligit.22 

The natural object of the human intellect is, of course, found 
in being and the truth, inasmuch as it is under their formal 
ratio that it will attain whatever it does come to know. Being 
and truth manifestly embrace within their scope the soul of 
man, together with its acts, its potencies, and its habits. Man 
does not know these at once, however, for in his present state 
his composite nature puts him under the necessity of finding in 
the quiddity of the material thing the object ** which will be 
proportioned to his intellectual powers. As St. Thomas de- 
scribes that present state: 

Sie igitur, cum anima humana sit ultima in ordine substantiarum in- 
tellectivarum, minime participat de virtute intellectiva; et sicut ipsa 
quidem secundum naturam est actus corporis, ejus autem intellectiva 


potentia non est actus organi corporalis, ita habet naturalem aptitudi- 
nem ad cognoscendum corporalium et sensibilium veritatem.** 


Man will come to know being, primarily and per se, according 
as it is concreted in the sensible objects of experience, and in 
the natural order he must know all else in the light of things of 
this sort. His knowledge of his own soul as a spiritual sub- 
stance and of its activities will prove no exception to this process 
ordained by nature. Romeyer expresses this fact well in observ- 
ing that: “ C’est en prenant connaissance du monde extérieur 
que l’esprit prend connaissance de soi, en s’opposant quelque 
chose d’autre comme autre qu’il connait quelque chose de soi 


12 De Potentia Dei vii. 9. 

18“ Objectum intellectus est commune quoddam, scilicet ens, et verum, 
sub quo comprehenditur etiam ipse actus intelligendi; unde intellectus 
potest suum actum cognoscere, sed non primo: quia nec primum objectum 
intellectus nostri secundum praesentem statum vitae est quodlibet ens, et 
verum; sed ens, et verum consideratum in rebus materialibus ... ; ex 
quibus in cognitionem omnium aliorum devenit.” 8S. Th. I. Ixxxvii. 3 
ad lum. 

14 In II Metaphysic., lect. i, n. 285. 
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comme de soi. Et plus s’approfondit la connaissance intellec- 
tuelle de l'autre, plus intime aussi et pénétrante se fait la con- 
science de soi, de son propre esprit et de tout ce qu’il renferme 
de facultés et d’habitus.” *° 

As St. Thomas remarks, it should occasion us no surprise to 
find many things which have being in actuality, while they are 
intelligible in potency only, for in the field of sense perception 
there are transparent bodies which enjoy actual existence as 
bodies, but are colored (and therefore visible) in potency alone. 
If we seek the explanation of this fact, we should bear in mind 
that the order of being is made up of various degrees of act and 
potency, so that at the summit there is the pure act which is 
God, at the bottom the pure potency which is prime matter, and 
in between these extremes the created substances, whose derived 
existences are composite of act and potency. The same will hold 
true of the corresponding order of intelligibility: at the summit 
there will be the Divine Essence which is purely in act as intel- 
ligible, at the bottom the possible intellect of man which is 
intelligible in potency only, and in between the angelic sub- 
stances whose intelligible potency is always actually com- 
pounded with its act. The possible intellect is, then, with 
justice likened to prime matter, since they both represent what 
is purely potential in their respective orders of intelligibility 
and of being. 

Sicut materia prima est infimum in ordine rerum sensibilium et per 
hoe est in potentia tantum ad omnes formas sensibiles, ita intellectus 
possibilis, infimus in ordine intelligibilium existens, est in potentia ad 
omnia intelligibilia.1¢ 

The human intellect would unquestionably be deficient in its 
God-given nature if it were not endowed with a proper power to 


25 B. Romeyer, Saint Thomas et notre connaissance de Vesprit humain 
(Paris, 1932), pg. 73. As he adds, “loin de se contrarier, exteriorité bien 
entendue et interiorité ou immanence croisse de pair.” 

1° §. C. G. IL. xevi. 
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acquire knowledge. This does not mean, however, that it is 
capable of being known thanks only to its nature. It may repre- 
sent an active power for understanding, but by itself it is pas- 
sively in potency to being capable of being understood. Before 
it can become known to itself, it must literally conceive in itself 
some intelligible object and by so doing partake of intelligibility. 

Hoe est de ratione intellectus, quod intelligat seipsum inquantum 
transumit vel concipit in se aliquid intelligibile; fit enim intellectus 
intelligibilis per hoe quod attingit aliquod intelligibile.** 


If things are known according as they are in act, certainly 
the intellect can be known only insofar as it posits its act of 
knowing something. For prime matter to have actual being, it 
must be perfected by some form; the thing which is constituted 
in act by virtue of this composition may then proceed to act 
by itself, but its operation will plainly flow from the form 
rather than from the matter. Analogously, the possible intellect 
of man is unable to understand anything before it receives the 
species of the material object." When it is actualised by the 
presence of the abstract intelligible form, it exercises the act 
whereby it understands the thing which is thus represented to it; 
inasmuch as it is now determined to its proper act, it is some- 
thing actually intelligible and may therefore understand itself 
as well. Through knowing the intelligible other, it may come 


17In XII Metaphysic., lect, viii, n, 2539. 

18 “ Tntellectus humanus, qui aliquando est in potentia, et aliquando in 
actu, quando est in potentia intelligens, non est idem cum intelligibili in 
potentia, quod est aliqua res existens extra animam; sed ad hoe quod sit 
intelligens in actu, oportet quod intelligibile in potentia fiat intelligibile in 
actu per hoc quod species ejus denudatur ab omnibus appenditiis materiae 
per virtutem ‘intellectus agentis; et oportet quod haec species, quae est 
intellecta in actu, perficiat intellectum in potentia: ex quorum conjunctione, 
efficitur unum perfectum quod est intellectus in actu, sicut ex anima et 
corpore efficitur nunm, quod est homo habens operationes humanas. Unde 
sicut anima non est aliud ab homine, ita intellectus in actu non est aliud 
ab intellectu intelligente actu, sed idem: non tamen ita quod species illa 
fiat substantia intellectus, vel pars ejus, nisi formalis, sicut nec anima fit 
corpus.” I Dist. XXXV q.ia.1ad3um. Cfr. De Veritate viii. 6. 
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to know its own act, the potency whence that act proceeds, and 
the soul whose potency it is: 

Esse naturale non est materiae primae, quae est in potentia, nisi 
secundum quod est reducta in actum per formam. Intellectus autem 
noster possibilis se habet in ordine intelligibilium, sicut materia prima 
in ordine rerum naturalium, eo quod est in potentia ad intelligibilia, 
sicut materia prima ad naturalia. Unde intellectus noster possibilis non 
potest habere intelligibilium operationem, nisi inquantum perficitur per 
speciem intelligibilem alicujus. Et sic intelligit seipsum per speciem 
intelligibilem, sicut et alia. Manifestum est autem, quod ex eo, quod 
cognoscit intelligibile, intelligit ipsum suum intelligere, et per actum 
cognoscit potentiam intellectivam.?® 


The human intellect knows itself through its act of under- 
standing something else rather than through its own essence, 
because, as St. Thomas often remarks, the intellect when it is 
come to be in act is nothing other than the object which is 
actually understood. Whenever man has some knowledge, it 
is because his intellect is united with the species which upon 
abstraction exist as its forms. Thus, we may say that man 
knows himself according as his intellect has come actually to 
exist with the actually intelligible existence of its object. 

Sicut enim sensus in actu est sensibile, propter similitudinem sensi- 
bilis, quae est forma sensus in actu: ita intellectus in actu est intellec- 


tum in actu, propter similitudinem rei intellectae, quae est forma 
intellectus in actu; et ideo intellectus humanus, qui fit in actu per 


1° §. Th. I. xiv. 2 ad 3um.—* Accidit autem hoc in intellectu possibili, 
quod non intelligatur per essentiam suam, sed per speciem intelligibilem, ex 
hoc quod est potentia tantum in ordine intelligibilium. Ostendit enim 
Philosophus, in nono Metaphysicae, quod nihil intelligitur nisi secundum 
quod est actu. Et potest accipi simile in rebus sensibilibus. Nam id quod 
est in potentia tantum in eis, scilicet materia prima, non habet aliquam 
actionem per essentiam suam, sed solum per formam ei adjunctam; sub- 
stantiae autem sensibiles, quae sunt secundum aliquid in actu, et secundum 
aliquid in potentia, secundum seipsas habent aliquam actionem. Similiter 
intellectus possibilis, qui est tantum in potentia in ordine intelligibilium, 
non intelligit, neque intelligitur, nisi per specimen in eo susceptam.” In 
III de Anima, lect. ix, n. 725. 


« 
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speciem rei intellectae, per eandem speciem intelligitur, sicut per for- 
mam suam.*° 


To be sure, the intelligible species is the means to knowledge 
rather than its object, the 7d quo rather than the id quod, but 
St. Thomas maintains that by the use of reflection our intellect 
may attain to a knowledge of itself, as well as of the act of 
understanding and of the species which serves as the formal 
principle of this act. In order to better appreciate the force of 
his teaching here, we ought to have clearly in mind his general 
doctrine on the subject of reflection, which he developed in 
keeping with his hierarchic conception of being.” 

He proceeds on the principle that, since all things exist 
insofar as they imitate to some degree the pure perfection of 
God Who is His own act, a creature will be the higher on the 
scale of being according as its own act of being is the simpler 
and the more immanent. Thus, the living creatures, which 
may act for their own perfection, are superior to the non-living, 


20 §. Th. I. lxxxvii. 1 ad 3um.—* Dicit ergo primo (Philosophus), quod 
intellectus possibilis est intelligibilis, non per suam essentiam, sed per 
aliquam speciem intelligibilem, sicut et alia intelligibilia. Quod probat ex 
hoc, quod intellectum in actu et intelligens in actu, sunt unum, sicut sensi- 
bile in actu et sensus in actu sunt unum. Est autem aliquod intelligibile 
in actu, per hoc quod est in actu a materia abstractum: . . . sicut res sunt 
separabiles a materia, sic sunt et quae sunt circa intellectum. Et ideo hic 
dicit, quod ‘in his quae sunt sine materia.’ Id est si accipiamus intelligi- 
bilia actu, idem est intellectus et quod intelligitur, sicut idem est sentiens 
in actu et quod sentitur in actu. Ipsa enim scientia speculativa, ‘et sic 
scibile,’ idest scibile in actu, est idem. Species igitur rei intellectae in actu, 
est species ipsius intellectus; et sic per eam seipsum intelligere potest. 
Unde et supra Philosophus per ipsum intelligere, et per illud quod intelli- 
gitur, scrutatus est naturam intellectus possibilis. Non enim cognoscimus 
intellectum nostrum nisi per hoc, quod intelligimus nos intelligere.” In 
IIT de Anima, lect. ix, n. 724. His reference is to lect. vii, nn. 671-99, supra. 

#1 Very useful in conjunction with this phase of our enquiry is the essay 
of J. Wébert, “‘ Reflexio’: Etude sur les opérations réflexives dans la 
psychologie de saint Thomas d’Aquin,” appearing in the Mélanges Man- 
donnet (Paris, 1930), tom. i, pp. 285-325. It includes the seventy-eight 
passages from Aquinas or related thinkers which Wébert considers most 
significant. 
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which act only upon one another. Among the living creatures 
in turn there are, first, the plants which able to act from 
within, -but only in such a way that what does proceed from 
then finds its term outside; secondly, the animals, whose proper 
act of sensation, while beginning from the external thing, is 
brought to its term within, so that their life is higher than the 
vegetable sort, but short of perfection still because the proces- 
sion of their vital act is always ex uno im alterum; finally, the 
intellectual creature, who may be said to have the supreme and 
perfect grade of life inasmuch as his proper act of understand- 
ing may find its principle and term entirely within him. The 
foundation of this vital perfection of the intellectual creature is 
precisely its power of reflection. ‘ Nam intellectus in seipsum 
reflectitur, et seipsum intelligere potest.” ** 

As we have already pointed out, the beings which enjoy the 
faculty of intellect likewise differ in their degree, ranging from 
God, Who knows Himself perfectly because His Intellect, His 
Act of Understanding, and His Essence are identical with His 
Existence; through the separate angelic substances, who do 
know themselves through their essences, but whose understand- 
ing cannot be identified with their existence; and finally to man 
who exercises the prerogative of intellectuality in that he can 
know himself, but only after he has derived from external 
things the formal principle of all his knowledge. | 

Even if it does first know other things, the mind of man can 
reflect upon itself, because it is a spiritual faculty and, as such, 
does not operate through any bodily organ. It is different with 
material potencies concreted as they are of extended parts which 
prevent them from turning wholly back upon themselves: 
“Nullum corpus a seipso movetur nisi secundum partem, ita 


22 §.C.G. IV. xi. Cfr. the treatment accorded this subject in P. Rousselot, 
The Intellectualism of St. Thomas (New York, 1935), cap. i: “The In- 
tellectual Process as Such,” pp. 17-60. 
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scilicet quod una pars ejus sit movens, alia mota.”** In the 
case of the act of sensation, moreover, the organ of sense serves 
as a medium between the sense faculty and its object; the sight, 
for example, will know only that thing of which the image is 
found in the pupil of the eye, and will not be able to compre- 
hend its own act of vision: “ Cum non sit possibile ut organum 
corporale cadat medium inter virtutem aliquam et ipsam essen- 
tiam virtutis, non erit possible ut aliqua virtus operans mediante 
organo corporali cognoscat seipsam.” ** The spiritual faculty 
cannot be confronted with any such difficulties, for they are 
possible only in the case of something material. Hence the 
spiritual faculty is able freely to return upon both its own act 
and, indeed, its whole self. The author of the Inber de Causis 
has made the remark that the being who knows his essence is 
precisely the one who achieves a return to it, and a complete 
return at that. A propos of this opinion, St. Thomas points 
out. that the power of reflection can be founded only in the 
subsistent nature of the faculty in question: 


Redire ad essentiam suam nihil aliud est, quam rem subsistere in 
seipsa. Forma enim, inquantum perficit materiam dando ei esse, quo- 
dammodo supra ipsam effunditur: inquantum vero in seipsa habet esse, 
in seipsam redit; virtutes igitur cognoscitivae, quae non sunt subsis- 
tentes, sed actus aliquorum organorum, non cognoscunt seipsas: sicut 


23 §.0.G@, II. xlix.—“‘ Corporum enim nullum ad seipsum convertitur. 
Et hoc quidem supra probaverat praemittens decimam quintam proposi- 
tionem talem esse: Quod ad seipsum conversivum est, incorporeum est, 
Quod sic probat: Nullum enim corporeum ad seipsum natum est converti. 
Si enim quod convertitur ad aliquid copulatur illi ad quod convertitur, 
palam itaque, quia et omnes partes corporis ejus quod ad seipsum con- 
vertitur, ad omnes copulabuntur: quod est impossibile in omnibus parti- 
bilibus propter (partium) separationem, aliis earum alibi jacentibus.” 
In librum de Causis, lect. vii. (We quote the passage substantially as it is 
found in the seventy-eighth citation which Wébert gives in his Essay on 
“ Reflexio, etc.” (pg. 305), for it is found in a very bad condition in 
Mandonnet’s edition of the Opuscula, v. I, pg. 234.) 

IT Dist. XIX q. ia. 1. 
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patet in singulis sensibus. Sed virtutes cognoscitivae per se cognoscunt 
subsistentes seipsas.*° 

Being intrinsically independent of matter and the power of a 
spiritual substance, the human intellect is assuredly able to 
reflect upon itself and in this way to attain knowledge of itself, 
insofar as it has come actually to have its proper act of under- 
standing and therein its proper mode of intelligibility. Thus 
premising that the intellect knows its proportionate object by 
receiving the species of that object in an intelligible manner, 
and further that in being united with these species it becomes 
the intelligible now actualised, St. Thomas justly concludes: 
“ Tntellectus possibilis intelligibilis dicitur sicut et alia intel- 
ligibilia quia per speciem intelligibilem aliorum intelligibilium 
se intelligit. Ex objecto enim cognoscit suam operationem, per 
quam devenit ad cognitionem suiipsius.” * 

Consistently with this doctrine which he expounds in the 
Quaestio de Anima, St. Thomas goes on in the Summa Contra 
Gentiles to teach that thanks to the process of reflection the 
human intellect will be able to know its act of understanding 
both in the particular and in the universal; in the particular, 
according as it understands that here and now it is exercising 
the act of understanding, and in the universal, according as it 
proceeds to reason concerning the nature of such an act. The 
intellect, in fine, understands in a twofold manner both itself 
and the species which determine it to act: “et percipiendo 
se esse et habere speciem intelligibilem, quod est cognoscere 

25 §. Th. I. xiv. 2 ad lum.—A rather full discussion of the passage refer- 
red to may be found in St. Thomas’ commentary, In Librum de Causis, 
lect. xv. (Mandonnet edition of the Opuscula, v. I, pp. 264-6.) 

2° De Anima qu. un. a. 3 ad 4um.— Cum intellectus possibilis sit in 
potentia tantum in esse intelligibili, non potest intelligi nisi per formam 
suam per quam fit actu, quae est species a phantasmatibus abstracta; sicut 
et quaelibet alia res intelligitur per formam suam: et hoc est commune in 
omnibus potentiis animae, quod actus cognoscuntur per objecta, et poten- 


tiae per actus, et anima per suas potentias. Sic igitur et anima intellectiva 
per suum intelligere cognoscitur.” ibid., a. 16 ad 8um. 


é 

, 
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in particulari; et considerando suam et speciei intelligibilis 
naturam, quod est cognoscere in universali.” * 

In much the same vein, but with a treatment more developed 
in detail, his discussion of these problems in the Quaestiones de 
Veritate brings out the fact that it is possible for any man to 
attain to a twofold knowledge of his soul: First of all, he may 
acquire that knowledge whereby the soul knows itself only with 
regard to what is proper to it as this given soul, a knowledge, 
that is to say, of the soul according as it exists in this given 
individual. In possessing such knowledge, the individual per- 
son perceives that he does have a soul, and may affirmatively 
answer the question “ An est anima?” In the second place, 
he may also acquire that knowledge whereby the soul knows 
itself with regard to what it has in common with all souls; this 
form of knowledge enables the man who has it to know quid sit 
anima, as well as the accidents which belong to the soul by 
virtue of its being such a kind of soul. 

When a man considers the operations which his soul is per- 
forming and comes to know that he has a soul which is thus 
displaying itself in act, he may be said to have actual knowl- 
edge of what is proper to his own soul. In the course of his 
treatise on Ethics, Aristotle had argued that man will perceive 
himself to have a soul, to be alive, and to exist, when he 


27 §.0. G. II. lxxv.“ Per actum suum se cognoscit intellectus noster. Et 
hoc dupliciter. Uno quidem modo particulariter, secundum quod Socrates, 
vel Plato percipit se habere animam intellectivam, ex hoc, quod percipit se 
intelligere. Alio modo, in universali, secundum quod naturam humanae 
mentis ex actu intellectus consideramus.” S. Th. I. lxxxvii. 1—* Duplex 
est cognitio animae. Una quidem qua cognoscitur de anima quid est, dis- 
cernendo ipsam ab omnibus aliis; et quantum ad hoc melius cognoscit 
animam daemon, qui intuetur eam in seipsa, quam homo, qui investigat 
naturam ipsius per actus ipsius. Alia autem cognitio est animae, qua 
cognoscitur de ea quod est; et hoc modo homo cognoscit animam percipiendo 
ipsam esse ex actibus suis quos experitur; et ad hunc modum cognoscendi 
pertinet illa cognitio qua cognoscimus nos aliquid cogitare.” De Malo q. 
xvi a. 8 ad 7um. 


¥ 
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perceives that he is actually sensing, understanding, and the 
like. 

There is a faculty which reflects upon and perceives the fact that we 
are working, so that we can perceive that we perceive and intellectually 
know that we intellectually know: but to perceive that we perceive or 


that we intellectually know is to perceive that we exist, since existence 
was defined to be perceiving or intellectually knowing.*® 


Aquinas approves of this exposition, for he consistently main- 
tains that a man must understand some object before he is able 
to perceive that he himself is understanding and existing. “ In 
hoe autem quod nos sentimus nos sentire et intelligimus intel- 
ligere, sentimus et intelligimus nos, nos esse.... Esse et vivere 
hominis principaliter est sentire vel intelligere.” ” 

In discussing the possibility of a man’s having an habitual 
knowledge concerning his individual soul, St. Thomas developes 
a point that represents an important effort to secure to man a 
genuine and abiding self-consciousness. There is a sense, he 
contends, in which the human soul may be said to see itself 
through its own essence, for it is by virtue of the fact that its 
essence is necessarily present to it that the soul is able to attain 
to some knowledge of itself. In a somewhat similar fashion, 
the man whose mind is perfected by the habitual disposition to 
some science is able—thanks to the presence of the habit—to 
perceive what underlies that habit. The analogy, however, is 
not perfect. The soul stands in need of no habit in order to 
perceive either that it enjoys existence or the actions which it 
produces. Since the operations in which the soul is perceived 
flow from and manifest the soul itself, the naturally necessary 
presence of the soul to its faculty of intellect is enough to 
provide for its intellectual knowledge of itself. 


28 Nicomachean Ethics IX. ix 1170a. 
2° In IX Ethic., lect xi, n. 1908. The reference is to the passage dis- 


cussed ad n. 1902. 
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Ad hoe autem quod percipiat anima se esse, et quid in seipsa agatur 
attendat, non requiritur aliquis habitus; sed ad hoe sufficit sola essentia 
animae, quae menti est praesens; ex ea enim actus progrediuntur, in 
quibus actualiter ipsa percipitur.*° 


This phase of the Thomistie doctrine does not fail to present 
some difficulties of interpretation, but Rabeau appears to have 
some reason on his side when he takes it to mean that St. 
Thomas, while asserting that man knew himself through his 
acts of understanding something other, was unwilling to admit 
that the man apprehended himself only within the limits of the 
object whose species determined his intellect to act. To make 
such an admission would imply that man’s intellectual life con- 
sisted in a succession of intelligible species, without his having 
any unity of consciousness to organise the various acts of under- 
standing. While the mind knows itself as actualised through 
the intentional reception of the form of the object, St. Thomas 
is careful to insist that what the intentional form has determined 
to intelligible act is precisely the mind as a faculty and a 
manifestation of the soul which abides with the individual all 
his life as his substantial form. Hence, the soul continues to 
know itself as the same substance, rendered actually intelligible 
to itself once for all, throughout all the succeeding acts of under- 
standing different objects. 

La saisie actuelle de la species est, en effet, éntourée, comme d’un halo, 
par la connaissance habituelle de mon 4me. S’il n’y avait que la 
présence d’une species, immobile, limitée, exclusive, il n’y aurait pas 
connaissance de moi. N’oublions pas le mouvement de reditus, circulatio, 
conversio: Vintellect informé se saisit lui-méme. C’est parce que 
l’essence de ]’Ame est présente 4 soi, que l’Ame est capable d’accomplir 
lopération de la conversio.** 


8° De Veritate x. 8. 

2G. Rabeau, Species: Verbum, L/activité intellectuelle elementaire 
selon 8S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1938), pg. 90.—In connection with our 
present discussion, it is interesting to remark the observations of A. 
Gardeil: “On m’a dit que la doctrine de cet article [De Veritate q. x art 8] 
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This interpretation is borne out by the definite teaching of 
St. Thomas that the soul is present to itself as intelligible, 
inasmuch as it is naturally something capable of being under- 
stood, but that it comes actually to be understood through being 
informed by its object rather than simply through itself. 
There is nothing, then, to prevent him from agreeing with St. 
Augustine that the mind does know itself through itself, pro- 
vided that the formula be taken to refer to the mind as come to 
understand something other: “‘ Ex ipsa mente est ei unde possit 
in actum prodire, quo se actualiter cognoscat percipiendo se 
esse; sicut ex specie habitualiter in mente recepta est in mente 
ut possit actualiter rem illam considerare. Sed qualis est natura 


ipsius mentis, mens non potest percipere nisi ex consideratione 


objecti sui.” ** 


(1256-57) n’avait pas été maintenue dans la Somme I, q. 87, a. 1, ot saint 
Thomas traite la méme question, (vers 1268) sous une forme plus Aristo- 
telicienne, moins Augustinienne, et oi il ne nomme méme pas la connais- 
sance habituelle de l’A4me par elle-méme. Certes, la perspective est dif- 
férente, mais préterition n’est pas négation. Dans la Somme saint Thomas 
admet toujours la perception de lame par sa seule présence, II cite le 
texte de saint Augustin: Non velut absentem se quaerat mens cernere, sed 
praesentem curet discernere qui suppose la connaissance habituelle, sans 
doute par ce qu’il veut faire bref et que son objectif n’est pas, comme dans 
les questions disputées, de rechercher les fondements métaphysiques de la 
conscience psychologique, mais seulement de manifester qu’elle s’opére par 
la réflexion sur les actes de l’Ame et n’a rien d’une connaissance angélique, 
il n’a pas cessé de croire & cette connaissance habituelle, comme suffit 4 le 
prouver la mention qu’il en fait dans ]’une des questions suivantes: et sic 
patet quod anima semper intelligit et amat se, non actualiter sed habitu- 
aliter. I. q. 93, a. 7, ad 4.” “La perception expérimentale de l’Ame par 
elle-méme d’aprés saint Thomas,” apud Mélanges Thomistes (Paris, 1934) ; 
note 1] to pg. 221. 

82“ Anima est sibi praesens ut intelligibilis, id est ut intelligi possit; 
non autem ut par seipsam intelligatur, sed ex objecto suo.” De Veritate x. 
8 ad 4um in contr. 

*8 De Veritate x. 8 ad lum in contr. Cfr. the brief, but informative dis- 
cussion which W. Schneider gives concerning “Die Selbsterkentniss der 
Seele und die Erkentniss ihrer Zustande,” in his Study, Die Quaestiones 
Disputatae de Veritate des Thomas von Aquin in ihrer philosophiege- 
schichtlichen Beziehung zu Augustinus (Miinster im Westfalen, 1930), pp. 
69-73. 
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Of course, man does not attain to the simple apprehension of 
his own soul through the abstract species of the object known 
by finding in them any likeness of the soul itself, for that would 
be absurd. Rather, in considering the nature of those species 
whose whole existence now consists in being the forms of his 
mind,** he discovers what must be the nature of that soul which 
has the power to receive determinations of such a kind, “ sicut 
ex forma cognoscitur materia.” ** To put it a little differently, 
he will know his intellect and his soul through the abstract 
species insofar as he comes to apprehend just what the act of 
knowing by means of such species must necessarily presuppose. 
The outline of the procedure is thus very simple: “ Oportet, 
quod in cognitionem animae procedamus ab his quae sunt magis 
extrinseca, a quibus abstrahuntur species intelligibiles, per quas 
intellectus intelligit seipsum; ut scilicet per objecta cognos- 
camus actus, et per actus potentias, et per potentias essentiam 
animae.” *° 

Philosophers have, in fact, been accustomed to pursue their 
investigations into the nature of the soul along some such line 
as this and have accordingly demonstrated that the soul, in 
having knowledge of the universal natures of things, must per- 
ceive that the species which serve as the formal principles of this 
sort of knowledge must themselves be immaterial realities. 
Were they not so, the only alternative would be for them to be 
individuated by designated quantities of matter, in which con- 
dition they could never afford man a knowledge of the universal. 
If the species are immaterial and if they serve as principles of 


s4“ Anima non cognoscitur per aliam speciem abstractam a se, sed per 
speciem objecti sui, quae fit forma ejus secundum quod intelligit actu.” 
De Veritate x. 8 ad 5um in contr. 

%5 Tbid., ad 9um in contr.—* Cum mens intelligit seipsam, ipsa mens non 
est forma mentis, quia nihil est forma suiipsius; sed se habet per modum 
formae, inquantum ad se sua actio terminatur qua seipsam cognoscit.” 
Ibid., ad 16um. 

°° In II de Anima, lect. vi, n. 308. 
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universal knowledge according as they are received in the intel- 
lect, man cannot help but perceive that his intellect, which is 
able to receive those species in an immaterial manner, must 
itself be something independent of matter. Only that which is 
immaterial in its being can produce an immaterial operation. 
“ Et ex hoc,” St. Thomas adds, “ ad alias proprietates intellec- 
tivae potentiae cognoscendas processerunt.” ** 

From these considerations, man may pass on to judge that 
the soul indeed exists after the manner in which it has been 
apprehended through his analysis of the experience of knowl- 
edge. Following the Augustinian tradition, St. Thomas speaks 
of this knowledge of the soul as being due to some intuition of 
the inviolable truth, and adds that it permits us, so far as we 
are able, not only to know the quality of the individual soul, but 
also to determine what the nature of the mind precisely as mind 
must be. Of course, he is unwilling to allow that man sees the 
inviolable truth in itself, but he does hold that we may see it in 
a certain likeness of itself which it impressed upon our minds, 
inasmuch as there are certain truths which we are disposed by 
nature to recognise as being self-evident and in the light of 
which we pass all our judgments.** 

In order to arrive at truth, man is obliged to perform many 
operations of his mind, and must not only compose and divide 
in judgment, but also pass from one composition or division to 
another by way of inference. Indeed, man is said to be rational 
because his intellect does have to undertake this discourse from 


*7 De Veritate x. 8. 

88“ Verum est quod scientiam a sensibilibus mens nostra accipit; nihil- 
ominus tamen ipsa anima in se similitudines rerum format, inquantum per 
lumen intellectus agentis efficiuntur formae a sensibilibus abstractae in- 
telligibiles actu, ut in intellectu possibili recipi possint. Et sic etiam 
in lumine intellectus agentis nobis est quodammodo omnis scientia origi- 
naliter indita, mediantibus universalibus conceptionibus, quae statim 
lumine intellectus agentis cognoscuntur, per quas sicut per universalia 
principia judicamus de aliis, et ea praecognoscimus in ipsis.” De Veritate 
x. 6. 
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one thing to another, from the effect to its explanation in the 
cause, from an object of one given kind to another somehow like 
it, and so on. Every judgment, however, must be formulated, 
and every conclusion reached, in the light of the first, self- 
evident principles. By resolving its acts of cognition down to 
these primary judgments and upon recognising that it can have 
knowledge only if it is naturally disposed to form them, the 
soul is enabled to consider what its own nature must be in order 
for it to exercise such proper operations.” 


Omnis ratiocinatio dijudicatur per resolutionem in prima principia, 
in quibus non contingit errare, ex quibus anima contra errorem de- 
fenditur, quia ipsa prima principia simplici intellectu absque discursu 
cognoscuntur, et ideo eorum consideratio propter sui uniformitatem 
cireularis convolutio nominatur. Per hane igitur convolutionem primo 
congregatur “ad seipsam,” considerans id quod in natura sua habet ut 
cognoscat.*° 


8°“ Omnis consideratio scientiarum speculativarum reducitur in aliqua 
principia, quae quidem homo non habet necesse addiscere, aut invenire, ne 
oporteat in infinitum procedere, sed eorum notitiam naturaliter habet, et 
hujusmodi sunt principia demonstrationum indemonstrabilia, ut est 
‘Omne totum est majus sua parte,’ et hujusmodi, in quae omnes demon- 
strationes scientiarum reducuntur, et etiam primae conceptiones intellectus, 
ut entis, unius, et hujusmodi, in quae oportet reducere omnes definitiones 
scientiarum praedictarum. Ex quo patet quod nihil potest sciri in scientiis 
speculativis neque per viam definitionis, neque per viam demonstrationis, 
nisi ea tantum ad quae praedicta naturaliter cognita se extendunt. Hujus- 
modi autem naturaliter cognita homini manifestantur ex lumine intellectus 
agentis, quod est homini naturale, quo quidem lumine nihil manifesta- 
tur nobis, nisi inquantum per ipsum phantasmata fiunt intelligibilia in 
actu.” In Boetium de Trinitate q. vi, a. 4. Cfr. J. Peghaire, Intellectus et 
ratio selon S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1936), part. iii cap. iv, “ L’intellec- 
tus, principe et terme de la ratio”; pp. 247-80. 

‘0 In de Divinis Nominibus, cap. iv, lect. vii. (Mandonnet edition of the 
Opuscula, v. II, pg. 374.) In this same passage he tells us that “ motus 
circularis animae est secundum quod ab exterioribus intrat ad seipsam, et 
ibi uniformiter convolvitur, sicut in quodam circulo, secundum suas in- 
tellectuales virtutes: quae quidem convolutio animae dirigitur ut non 
erret.” (ibid.) Of this approach to reflection, Wébert observes: “ Celui-ci 
consiste essentiellement & progresser des choses extérieures 4 l’intérieur de 
l’Ame, non pour la saisir en elle-méme, mais pour considérer ‘ce qu’elle 
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The soul, we must remember, is the principle of its operations 
through its potencies, rather than through its essence. As a 
consequence, when we do perceive the acts of the soul, we may 
recognise that it is necessary for the soul to be of such a nature 
that it can serve as the ultimate principle of such operations as 
those, let us say, of motion, or sensation, but this experimental 
knowledge will not reveal to us the very nature of the soul 
itself. Hence many people are aware that they do have a soul 
without therefore knowing what that soul is.** 

When there is question of our knowing the habits of our soul, 
the situation is just the other way around. Here, too, we may 
distinguish between the knowledge of the fact that a habit is 
present to the soul and the knowledge of the nature of that 
habit.*? We can not, however, tell whether the habit is present 


posséde par nature comme moyens de connaitre,’ c’est & savoir ‘les premiers 
principes’ par lesquels elle juge de tous ses modes de raisonnement.” (op. 
cit., pg. 307.) —In the same vein, St. Thomas himself declares: “ Circulus 
quidam in cognitione animae attenditur, secundum quod ratiocinando in- 
quirit existentium veritatem; unde hoc dicit Dionysius ut ostendat in quo 
animae cognitio deficiat a cognitione angeli. Haec autem circulatio atten- 
ditur in hoc quod ratio ex principiis secundum viam inveniendi in conclu- 
siones pervenit, et conclusiones inventas in principia resolvendo examinat 
secundum viam judicandi.” De Veritate x. 8 ad 10um. 

“1 As Gardeil brings out: “C’est donc bien la substance de l’Ame, non pas 
sa substance abstraite, sa nature, mais sa substance réelle, existante, 
concréte et vivante qui est finalement experimentée au terme de |’observa- 
tion de conscience. L’fime, par elle-méme, se saisit elle-méme, non tout 
entiére, mais elle-méme. Elle se pergoit directement & la source de ses 
actes intellectuels, les seuls sur lesquels nous avons voulu porter notre 
démonstration, uniquement parce qu’elle se tient ainsi dans les lignes pures 
de l’Ame spirituelle. Elle peut done édicter dans toute sa vigueur réaliste 
son’ verdict: Je percgois expérimentalement que c’est moi qui pense, moi, 
e’est-a-dire, l’étre, la substance concréte et réelle que je suis.” (op. cit., pg. 
236.) This is in accord with the teaching of St. Thomas that “ intellectus 
non solum est potentia intellectiva, sed multo magis substantia per poten- 
tiam, unde intelligatur non solum potentia, sed etiam substantia.” (De 
Spiritualibus Creaturis qu. un. a. 1] ad 18um.) 

‘2 Habitus est quodammodo medium inter potentiam puram, et purum 
actum. .. . Nihil cognoscitur, nisi secundum quod est actu; sic ergo, 
inquantum habitus deficit ab actu perfecto, deficit ab hac, ut non sit per 
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unless we know the nature of the habit in question. Certainly 
none could say whether or not he was endowed with charity, if 
he did know its meaning. To be sure, we may know both the 
soul and its habits through our perception of the acts which pro- 
ceed from them, but there is such a difference between them 
that the order of the one’s cognition is the reverse of the other’s. 
As St. Thomas brings out: 

Habitus per essentiam suam est principium talis actus; unde si 
ecognoscitur habitus prout est principium talis actus, cognoscitur de eo 
quid est; ut si sciam quod castitas est per quam quis cohibet se ab illi- 
citis cogitationibus in venereis existentibus, scio de castitate quid est. 
Sed anima non est principium actuum per suam essentiam, sed per 
suas vires; under perceptis actibus animae, percipitur inesse principium 
talium actuum, utpote motus et sensus; non tamen ex hoe natura 
animae scitur.* 


Since the human intellect does find its object primarily in 
those things which the phantasms represent, it must have re- 
course to reflection in order to know the means whereby it tends 
to its object. ‘‘ Habitus sunt praesentes in intellectu nostro, 
non sicut objecta intellectus, quia objectum intellectus nostri 
secundum statum praesentis vitae est natura rei materialis.. . , 
sed sunt praesentes in intellectu, quibus intellectus intelligit.” “* 
From knowing the objects we pass to an apprehension first of 
the acts of knowledge and then of the habits which dispose the 
intellect to produce them. As St. Thomas says, this knowledge 
of our habits through the acts flowing from them is like the 
knowledge which we may acquire concerning some cause by 


seipsum cognoscibilis: sed necesse est, quod per actum suum cognoscatur, 
sive dum aliquis percipit se habere habitum per hoc quod percipit se pro- 
ducere actum proprium illis habitus, sive dum aliquis inquirit naturam, 
et rationem habitus ex consideratione actus. Et prima quidem cognitio 
habitus fit per ipsam praesentiam habitus, quia ex hoc ipso, quod est 
praesens, actum causat, in quo statim percipitur. Secunda autem cognitio 
habitus fit per studiosam inquisitionem, sicut supra dictum est de mente.” 


S. Th. I. lxxxvii. 2. 
43 De Veritate x. 9. “8. Th. I. [xxxvii. 2 ad 2um. 
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dint of studying its effects. “ Et quia nos sumus causa actuum, 
ideo actus cognoscimus per actum rationis investigantis quid sit 
necessarium in actu illo ex proportione objecti boni et finis.” *° 
The knowledge of what the habit is will serve as a principle for 
knowing that it is present; when we witness the performance of 
an act to which some given habit must be presupposed, we know 
that such a disposition as we have already defined in our minds 
must be present. 

Ideo aliquis praedicto modo cognoscendo quid sit aliquis habitus, ex 
hoe quod videt talem actum exire qualis requiritur ad illum habitum, 
eognoscit quod ille habitus est in aliquo, etiam si ipse illum habitum 
non habeat; sed ille qui habet habitum, praeter hunc modum,... 
cognoscit se habere habitum, inquantum percipit inclinationem sui ad 


actum illum. Et hoe quidem cognoscit homo per modum reflexionis, in- 
quantum scilicet cognoscit se operari quae operatur.*® 


The actual knowledge which man acquires concerning his 
habits will, then, be due to his experience of their corresponding 
acts; from the standpoint of his habitual knowledge here, we 
might say that these habits are known through themselves. As 
we have just seen from St. Thomas, a man who does have the 
habit for some knowledge will be able, because of his very pos- 
session of such a habit, to proceed to the act of knowing those 
things which the habit regards. 


Ex hoe atuem ipso quod habitus per essentiam suam sunt in mente, 
mens potest progredi ad actualiter percipiendum habitus in se esse, 
inquantum per habitus quos habet, potest prodire in actus, in quibus 
habitus actualiter percipiuntur.** 


Man’s actual knowledge in such a case proceeds from the habit 
which disposes him to have such knowledge; this habit of his 
intellect will, then, serve as the principle not only of that act of 


‘STITT Dist. XXIII q. i a. 2, n. 39. 
4° Tbid., n. 40. Cfr. Quodlibet. VIII q. ii a. 4. 
*? De Veritate x. 9. 
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knowledge, but also of the reflexive act; whereby it is itself 
perceived in the act which proceeds from it. 

This much is true of the habits which are found in the cogni- 
tive faculties of man, but when we study the affective habits, 
we find that they serve only as principles of the act through the 
consideration of which the habits themselves are perceived, and 
not as principles of the very act of knowledge by which they are 
perceived. 


Et sic patet quod habitus cognitivae, ex hoe quod per essentiam suam 
in mente consistit, est principium proximum suae cognitionis; habitus 
autem affectivae partis est principium quasi remotum, in qua non est 
causa cognitionis, sed ejus unde cognitio accipitur; et ideo Augustinus 
dicit in X Confessionum (cap. x) quod artes cognoscuntur per sui 
praesentiam, sed affectiones animae per quasdam notiones.*® 


These affective habits will not be present in the intellect in the 
way that corporeal objects of knowledge are, merely through 
some likeness of themselves; neither will they be present there 
in the way that the habits of art are found in the subject which 
has them. Rather, they will be present in the intellect in the 
manner in which anything derived from some principle must be 
found in that principle.** The act of the affective faculty of 
will is described as a certain inclination following upon some 
form which the subject intellectually apprehends, even as a 
natural appetite follows upon the natural form of the thing and 
the sensible appetite upon the perception of some sensible form.”° 


48 Thid. 4° §. Th. I. Ixxxvii. 4 ad 3um. 

5°“ Cum omnia procedant ex voluntate divina, omnia suo modo per 
appetitum inclinantur in bonum: sed diversimode. Quaedam enim in- 
clinantur in bonum per solam naturalem habitudinem absque cognitione, 
sicut plantae, et corpora inanimata: et talis inclinatio ad bonum vocatur 
appetitus naturalis. Quaedam vero ad bonum inclinantur cum aliqua 
cognitione; non quidem sic, quod cognoscant ipsam rationem boni; sed 
cognoscunt aliquod bonum particulare: sicut sensus, qui cognoscit dulce, et 
album, et aliquid hujusmodi. Inclinatio autem hanc cognitionem sequens 
dicitur appetitus sensitivus. Quaedam vero inclinantur ad bonum cum 
cognitione, qua cognoscunt ipsam rationem boni, quod est proprium intel- 
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Manifestly, the manner in which the appetitive subject has its 
being will determine the manner of its inclination, so that the 
natural appetite will be present in the non-cognitive thing by 
virtue of its nature alone, the inclination of sense appetite will 
be sensibly present in the animal which has the sensation of an 
attractive object, and the intelligible inclination of the rational 
appetite will be intelligibly present in the man who under- 
stands some being as good. Since an intelligent subject will 
understand any object which is intelligibly present to it, man’s 
intellect must understand the act of his will, for it is the same 
person who through his rational soul acts both to understand 
and to will: 


Intelligere, proprie loquendo, non est intellectus, sed animae per 
intellectum; sicut nee calefacere est caloris, sed ignis per calorem. Nec 
istae duae partes, scilicet intellectus et affectus, sunt cogitandae in 
anima ut situaliter distinctae, sicut visus et auditus, qui sunt actus 
organorum; et ideo illud quod est in affectu, est etiam praesens animae 
intelligenti. Unde anima per intellectum non solum redit ad cogno- 
scendum actum intellectus, sed etiam actum affectus; sicut etiam per 
affectus redit ad appetendum et diligendum non solum actum affectus, 
sed etiam actum intellectus.** 


The very fact that the will, together with its act and its object, 
is included under that ratio of being and truth according to 
which the intellect attains every object of its understanding, 
means that the intellect can apprehend these realities of the 
volitional order, not directly, of course, for they are not materia] 
quiddities, but indirectly by way of reflection. 

In this connection St. Thomas calls our attention again to 


lectus. Et haec perfectissime inclinantur in bonum, non quidem quasi ab 
alio solummodo directa in bonum, sicut ea, quae cognitione carent; neque 
in bonum particulariter tantum, sicut ea, in quibus est sola sensitiva 
cognitio; sed tantum inclinata in ipsum universale bonum. Et haec 
inclinatio dicitur voluntas.” 8S. Th. I, lix. 1. Cfr. In II de Anima, lect. v, 


nn, 279-98. 
51 De Veritate x. 9 ad 3um in contr. 
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that twofold reflection which the soul is capable of exercising 
upon itself and upon what belongs to it. 

First of all, the faculty of knowledge may come to know its 
own nature, or the nature of that which is present in it. Thus, 
the intellect, which alone is able to know the essences of things, 
may come to know itself through species in the manner earlier 
described. Coming to be aware of the nature of its act, it goes 
on to learn the nature of itself as a knowledge faculty and from 
this in turn discovers both the nature of the underlying essence 
and the nature of the other faculties of that soul. The intellect 
does not stand in need of different likenesses for all of these 
objects of its understanding, for it will know not only the formal 
ratio of truth in its object, thanks to which it is able to assimi- 
late that object, but every ratio as well according to which that 
object partakes in someway of being and, consequently, of intel- 
ligibility: “‘ Unde et rationem boni; et ideo consequenter per 
illam eamdem speciem cognoscit actum voluntatis et naturam 
voluntatis, et similiter etiam alias potentias animae et actus 
earum.” 

In the second place, the intellect may exercise its act of 
reflection in knowing that such acts as we have been discussing 
are actually present. As a spiritual faculty, it is able to know 
its own act according as it receives something from its object 
and is informed by the species abstracted from it, whence it 
proceeds to work out the process already described. When the 
intellect, however, knows the act of the will through this second 
kind of reflection, it is because it enters into a mutual relation- 
ship with that other faculty of the same soul. “ Voluntas, et 
intellectus mutuo se includunt, nam intellectus intelligit volun- 
tatem, et voluntas vult intelligere. Sic ergo inter illa, quae 
ordinantur ad objectum voluntatis, continentur etiam ea, quae 
sunt intellectus, et e converso.” ** Steadfast in his refusal to 


52 I] Dist. XXIII q. i a. 2 ad 3um, n. 44. 
538. Th. I. xvi. 4 ad lum. 
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hypostasise the faculties of the soul, St. Thomas insists all along 
that there is a single human subject which carries on its opera- 
tions through these two faculties, and that the man, precisely 
because he is intellectual and reflective, literally knows what he 
is doing. 

Actum voluntatis percipit per redundantiam motus voluntatis in 
intellectum ex hoe quod colligantur in una essentia animae et secundum 
quod voluntas quodammodo movet intellectum, dum intelligo quia volo; 
et intellectus voluntatem, dum volo aliquid quia intelligo illud esse 


bonum. Et ita in hoe quod cognoscit intellectus actum voluntatis, 
potest cognoscere habitum in voluntate existentem.** 


Such, in brief, are the broad metaphysical principles in keep- 
ing with which the Thomist explains and organises the data of 
consciousness in a scientific introspection. Making the proper 
distinction between the habitual and the indirect forms of our 
self-knowledge, insisting with Aristotle on our apprehension of 
our own existence, and carefully expounding that progressive 
analysis to which we submit our experience in reflection, St. 
Thomas has been able, as Garin points out, to take into account 
the several degrees of human self-consciousness, without con- 
fusing them, and to state precisely the significance of each 
species of the acts which contribute to our knowledge of our 
own selves: 


Le Thomisme ménage nettement le sentiment direct d’une apparte- 
nance de nous-mémes et pourtant, il ne sacrifie point & ce besoin au point 
de nier l’infirmité de notre conscience. I] refuse d’admettre la percep- 
tion immédiate de notre substance en son fond, avec la valeur nettement 
discernée de son essence. La conscience que nous avons de nous-mémes 
demeure, au gré de cette théorie, englobée dans les conditions de 


54 T]] Dist. XXIII q. i a. 2 ad 3um, n. 45. Cfr. De Veritate xxii. 12.— 
“ Actus voluntatis intelligitur ab intellectu; et inquantum aliquis percipit 
se velle; et inquantum aliquis cognoscit naturam hujus actus, et per con- 
sequens naturam ejus principii, quod est habitus, vel potentia.” 8S. Th. I. 
Ixxxvii. 4. 
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V’idée humaine, instrument et moyen fatal de toutes nos représentations. 
Cette modération est peut-étre le rempart le plus puissant qui soit 
élevé contre toute tendance d’illuminisme intérieur. Elle reste en méme 
temps que la sauvegarde contre le subjectivisme, le gage aprés tout le 
plus assuré de l’objectivité de notre connaissance.*® 


| Joun D. McKtan, Pu. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


55 P,. Garin, La théorie de Vidée (Paris, 1932), v. II, pg. 1223. E. Gilson 
presents an enlightening treatment of the problem of self-consciousness, 
with special emphasis on its foundation in the nature of the intellect 
itself as a participant in the Divine Intellect, in his chapter on “ Self 
Knowledge and Christian Socratism ”; The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, 
(New York, 1936), pp. 209-28. 
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ARISTOTELIAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE CORPORATE SOCIETY 


HIS study presents the thesis that corporatism and its prin- 
ciples are of metaphysical value. It attempts to establish: 

1. the valid metaphysical principles of society according to 
Aristotle; 2. the identity of these principles as the principles 
of corporatism; 3. these principles as a criterion for the critical 
evaluation of social principles which oppose corporatism.* 

Pope Pius the Eleventh offered as a remedy for certain social 
ills: “. .. vocational groups, namely, binding men together 
not according to the position they occupy in the labor market, 
but according to the diverse functions which they exercise in 
society.” * This principle of “ function ” has been offered in a 
general form from other sources of social philosophy.* 

The above words of the Pope indicate that the principle of 
functional, vocational, or corporate organization of society is 
found in the genus of “ mode of division and organization of 
society ”; in respect to this category, a corporate or functional 
society organizes society as such, according to “ performance.” 
Such a society as such, is in a distinct genus from the “ mode 
of expressing authority or direction of parts in society ”: i. e., 
the principle of organization of parts of society is distinct from 


2 Texts used: 
Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, Teubner, 1912 Lipsiae. 
Aristotle, Politica, Teubner, 1929, Lipsiae. 
Aristotle, Metaphysica, Teubner, 1934, Lipsiae. 
Aristotle, Opera Omnia, vol. ix (Analytica Posteriora), Holtze, nova 
editio, Lipsiae. 
S. Thomae Aquinatis, Opuscula Omnia Genuina, Tomus Primus, Opuscula 
Genuina Philosophica (De Regimine Principum), Mandonnet, 
Paris, 1927. 
2? Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno. 
* Mihail Manoilesco, Le Siecle du Corporatisme. Freppel Cotta, Economic 
Planning in Corporative Portugal; R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, 
et opera alia. 
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the principle of authority which directs the parts already deter- 
mined. Thus, because of this distinction of genera, the cor- 
porate society is indifferent to any form of expression of author- 
ity within society. It may be possible, therefore, to establish a 
metaphysical basis for the principle of one genus, and only a 
physical or moral and prudential basis for the principle of the 
other genus. The problem of “ functionalism” or “ corporat- 
ism ” as such limits itself to the generic question: “ Into what 
parts and on what principle is society as such formally and 
properly organized ¢ ” 

Excluding both a perversion of principles of society and any 
technical means offered by Aristotle, it is the thesis of the author 
that the theoretical basis necessary for a corporate society is 
found in Aristotle. In establishing this thesis, this paper offers 
successive questions which concern the foundation of the prob- 
lem: it then offers the solution of Aristotelian thought. 

As the demonstration of the thesis will proceed on the justifi- 
able method of procession from the simple and immediately 
evident to the compound and deduced, the successive questions 
offered, are: 


1. What is society as such ? 
2. Is there any metaphysical basis for society as such ? 
3. What does the metaphysical basis determine ? 


a. The principle of unity of society ? 

b. The principle of division of parts of society ¢ 

ce. The principle of specification of parts of society ? 

d. The principle of authority or direction of parts of 
society ? 


II. Definition of terms. 


That which concerns real things as such, is metaphysical. 
That from which something proceeds, is a principle. That from 
whose positive influence a real thing proceeds, is a metaphysical 
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principle. That which embraces a finite being’s four real causes 
is the metaphysical basis or foundation of that being. That 
number of individual men united for some common and objec- 
tive good, is a society or human association: this term “ so- 
ciety ” never connotes political society which will be designated 
by its own proper and specific differentia, “ political.” That 
immanent activity for an objective good, is function. That 
society, whose participating parts are formally determined and 
organized according to their function, is a corporate society; 
the functional or corporate society determines and organizes its 
parts according to their immanent activity for the objectively 
common purpose of the given society. The functional principle 
determining the formal organization of society, is opposed to 
principles of organization based on wealth, birth, spatial 
location, ete. 


Ill. Theses: 


1. There is a definition of society as such. Proof: The 
definition is immediately evident and permits no demonstration. 
The indemonstrable,* most evident, and simple element of 
any genus is the definition of the generic principle to be treated ; 
the primary acceptance of the “ self-evident ” definition is the 
very basis for any discussion.* The self-evident, generic princi- 


*Cf. Aristotle, Analytic Posterior, Bk. I, ch. 10. (Lipsiae Ed.), “I call 
those, in each genus, principles which, that they are, it is not able to be 
demonstrated. (.... ) It is necessary to understand what the principles 
are, it is necessary to demonstrate the other things (from the principles) .” 
dpxas év éxdorw yéver ra’ras, ds, bri éori, uh évdexérar Seitar. ( . ) 
“Ori fori, Tas dpxas, dvdyxn ANauBdver. ra GdrAdra Secxvivac. 

®°Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk. IV, 1012b, 1. 21-24; St. Thomas, Com- 
mentary, Bk. IV, lectio XVI. The principle of attack against one denying 
first principles is the “definitio” or definition: for to define, is to signify 
a thing to be necessarily some thing. In this way, is destroyed the contrary 
extremes of Heraclitus and Anaxagoras: the former asserting that all is 
becoming, nothing is being; the latter asserting that all is mixed, nothing 
is becoming or being. Either opinion if¢true, destroys the principle of con- 
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ple of this study is the fundamental nature of society, as such: 
“a community of men established for some good.” ® 


2. There is a metaphysical basis of society: it is the princi- 
ples which determine society to its own proper being. Proof: 
The Principles are immediately evident in the knowledge of the 
being of society. 

Since society is a being real and distinct from other beings 
it must have a sufficient reason which explains both its “ be- 
ing,” and its distinction from other beings; since society cannot 
explain itself, there must be principles from which society 
proceeds and through which society is explained. These prin- 
ciples are the metaphysical basis of society: by their positive 
influence, they explain and determine the fundamental being 
of society. In this study, we are not “ per se” concerned with 
the ultimate metaphysical principles of society: we limit the 
study to the proximate principles in which society is imme- 
diately grounded. 

The metaphysical basis of society is founded in the “ causa 
causarum ” or the final cause: to wit, some good or purpose." 
The formal cause is the unity of the society striving toward its 
perfect form.* The material cause includes the individual men 
who are associated. The concept of diversity of the participat- 
ing individuals of the association considered materially, is 
fundamental to Aristotle: individuals join in association be- 
cause they can offer and receive something perfective: ob yap é& 


tradiction. Opposed to this, Aristotle submits that the basis for the most 
evident laws of being and thought, is the simple and most evident definition 
of a thing. Thus, the discussion must orientate from the definition of the 
generic term or concept: in this case, the generic term is “ society’ as 
such, which is the most evident, simple, and necessary principle of the genus 
or rational human association. 

* Aristotle, Politics, Bk. I, 1. 1-2, 1252a. 

* Ibid., Bk. I, 1252a, 1. 1-2. 

* E. g., the unity of the state in its becoming, is “to live”; in its being, 
it is “ to live well.” Politics, 1252b, 1. 30. 
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Sv0 iarpav yiverat Kowwvia, GAXr’ iarpov Kal yewpyov, Kal GAws Eérépwv 
Kai ovx iowv,® 

The efficient or moving cause (radically considered) is the 
social nature of man: dvOpwros dice roditixov To perfect 
himself, man according to the ordinary needs of his nature, 
demands association: (e. g.) for the formal and efficacious es- 
tablishment of justice, man needs at least both the home and the 
state.” 

The final and formal causes are more properly called the 
causes of the being or of the perfected form of a society; the 
material and efficient are more properly termed the causes of 
becoming or of the imperfect form of society.** The actual 
being of a society is the perfected unity of perfected parts, inas- 
much as they are parts; the becoming of any society is the 
imperfect unity of the parts imperfect, inasmuch as they are 
parts. 


3. The metaphysical grounds of society determine: 
a. a metaphysical principle of unity in society. 

In any society metaphysically considered, there is both formal 
and material unity: the unity of the material and efficient 
causes constitutes a material unity of men as men of one common 
species of socially rational animals; the unity of the formal and 


® Aristotle, Hthics, 1133a, 1. 16-18. “Not from two doctors does an 
association arise, but from a doctor and a farmer, and wholly from diverse 
ones and not from similar.” 

1° Aristotle, Politics, Bk. I, 1253a, 1. 3. “man is a political animal by 
nature.” 

11 Tbid., Bk. I, 1253a, 1. 18. 

12 Cf. ibid., Bk. I, 1252b, 1. 29-30. As opposed to “ becoming,” “ being” 
is here used not transcendentally, but modally. The modes of being com- 
prise potency and act, “being a se” or “per se,” “ab alio” or “ per 
accidens,” or in this case: “being” and “becoming.” To explain the 
perfect and imperfect political state, Aristotle uses this concept of being 
and becoming. To cite other examples of this division: cf. Aristotle, 
Posterior Analytics, Bk. II, ch. XV (ultimate) in the distinction between 
art and science; St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 104, a. I. 
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final causes constitutes a formal unity of men as members of this 
or that society, ‘ hic et nune.’ The formal unity of a society pre- 
supposes the material unity of man’s nature: yet the two unities 
are generically distinct. The unity of the material principle is 
a unity of a species of real beings, “men,” i.e., a unity of 
second substance; the unity of the formal consideration of 
society, is a unity based on a common purpose in the mind: 
i.e., a unity of relation. Since these unities are generically 
distinct, any division and diversity flowing from the two unities, 
will also be generically distinct. 

Since the final cause as the “ causa causarum,” gives unity 
and being to all the other causes, society’s final cause must be 
the principle of society’s proper being and wnity (the two of 
which are convertible). 

Thus, the metaphysical principle of unity of society is 
society’s final cause ‘ per se.’ 

The metaphysical grounds of society determine: 


b. a metaphysical principle of division of parts of society. 


In seeking the principle of proper division of society, we must 
posit that the proper division of society will be based ultimately 
on the proper unity of society. Since division or multitude of 
parts is a privation of unity and being, division directly pre- 
sumes the existence of both a potential being and potential unity 
(which is now divided).** Society’s proper unity is the unity 
of the final cause; thus, proper division must be based on the 
proper unity of the final cause. 

But, society’s proper division can occur in that alone which 
possesses the “ ratio” of the final cause’s unity, and yet which 
possesses the potency to be divided. Since the final cause as 
such, is a simple purpose, it possesses only indivisible unity: 
obviously, the final cause cannot itself be divided in its simple 


18 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia, q. XI, art. 2 cor. Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, Bk. IV, 1003b, 1. 31. 
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unity. Yet, the final cause’s simple and proper unity, although 
not the “ per se” principle of division, must afford the neces- 
sary grounds of division to that which may imperfectly possess 
the “ ratio ” of the final cause’s unity and which possesses divisi- 
bility also. In formal statement, that which does possess both 
the “ratio” of the final cause’s unity and also divisibility, can 
function as a metaphysical principle of proper division of parts 
of society. A being of such notes, possesses both the unity 
proper to the final cause and the divisibility flowing from that 
unity; since these grounds of unity and divisibility, based on 
the final cause, are themselves metaphysical, they function as a 
metaphysical basis of intrinsic division of parts proper to a 
human association, as such. 

What metaphysical grounds of society possess these notes ? 
As was proved, the final cause itself cannot possess the neces- 
sary divisibility. But, the movement to the final cause does 
possess both the proper unity and the necessary divisibility 
flowing from this unity: movement, therefore, can function as 
the principle of proper division of real parts of society. 

Movement to the final cause does possess both the “ ratio” of 
the final cause and the necessary divisibility: it possesses both 
unity and divisibility, not inasmuch as it is movement, but inas- 
much as it is movement specified by its two terms or termina. 
When considered apart from its termina, all movement as such 
is identical with itself and becomes one; but movement con- 
sidered in tts termina becomes specified as this and that move- 
ment in this and that terminum.** In society, the termina which 
act as distinguishing principles of the movement, are the ma- 
terial and final causes: that is, the social individuals as indi- 


14 This treatment of becoming or movement is a fundamental doctrine of 
Aristotle who urged this doctrine against the philosophy of Heraclitus: 
ef. Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk. IV, 1010a, 1. 36; St. Thomas, Commentary, 
book IV, lectio 13. The identity of “all becoming” as such, when con- 
sidered apart from termina, is overcome by reference to the distinct termina 


of any becoming. 
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viduals (material), and the social unity of a common purpose 
(final). The other two metaphysical principles are explained 
through these two causes: the efficient is a radical disposition 
moving the material cause; the formal cause possesses the 
imperfect unity of the final cause. 

Society’s movement (from its material to its final principle), 
when viewed in the light of these metaphysical termina, may be 
termed “social function”: termed “ function,’ inasmuch as 
society’s movement or development is “‘ immanent action for an 
objective purpose ”; termed “social” inasmuch as this move- 
ment or development aims for a “common” purpose. Thus, 
“social function ” or society’s movement combines its termina, 
which are both the unity of the final cause and the diverse social 
individuals who are striving for one common purpose. 

As the principle of society’s proper unity was the final cause 
“per se,” so the principle of society’s proper division deduced 
from the proper unity, is: the final cause “secundum quid,” 
i. e., the final cause’s unity of common purpose in its relation 
to the diversely acting individuals. The common purpose 
which is society’s principle of proper unity, and “ men of dis- 
tinct participating capacities ” who constitute the material prin- 
ciple, are found united and in potency divided properly, only 
in social function which is the movement of diverse capacities 
for the one common end.” 

1° Cf. St. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, Bk. I, ch. 1. As Aristotle 
observed, Thomas reaffirmed that the material basis for association is found 
in the diversity of men’s capacities: only a total coordination of which can 
realize the principles and practice of a “ rational life” for men. 

“Nam unus homo per se sufficienter vitam transigere non posset. Est 
igitur homini naturale, quod in societate multorum vivat. (.... ) Homo 
autem horum quae sunt suae vitae necessaria, naturalem cognitionem habet 
solum in communi, quasi eo per rationem valente ex universalibus principiis 
ad cognitionem singulorum quae necessaria sunt humanae vitae pervenire. 
Non est autem possibile quod unus homo ad omnia hujusmodi per suam 
rationem pertingat. Est igitur necessarium homini, quod in multitudine 


vivat, ut unus ab alio adjuvetur, et diversi diversis inveniendis per ratio- 
nem occuparentur, puta, unus in medicina, alius in hoc, alius in alio.” 
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Thus, society’s principle of proper division is a metaphysical] 
principle: i. e., the final cause “ secundum quid,” or the final 
cause in relation to the diversely acting and participating 
individual persons of society. 

Nore: To offer society some principle of division other than the 
division of social function based on the final cause, is to attempt the 
metaphysically impossible. If the principle of division offered is meta- 
physical, and yet distinct from the final cause of society, it can not 
possess society’s necessary unity and necessary being. The final cause 
is the unifying principle of the other causes, since it is the “ causa 
causarum ”; to omit the final cause is to destroy the unity of the meta- 
physical grounds of the being, and thus to destroy the being. The 
final cause is thus the only possible principle of unity and division 
proper to society.*® 


The metaphysical grounds of society determine: 


c. a metaphysical principle of specification of divided parts of 
society. 

Since, in order to specify or identify parts, we must possess 
both unity of a whole and the division of the whole into parts, 
we have established the metaphysical principles of proper unity 
and proper division as bases for the principle of specification of 
parts. To specify or distinguish by principle the diverse types 
of divided function, we merely analyze the divided elements of 
social function. The termina of social function serve as the 
principles of proper unity and division, and from these latter 
flow necessarily the specification of that division. 

We discovered that the principle of proper unity of society is 


1¢TIn Aristotle’s terminology considered etymologically, more importance 
is given to teleological unity, than is permitted by Latin or English termi- 
nology. A few examples will suffice: “end accomplished ” (rédos) acts as 
the stem: for “act” or “actuality” (évreXéxe:a) which literally con- 
notes: “to have in the end” (év ré\e yew); and for the word “ per- 
fected ” (réAeos) which literally connotes the “result of a being in its 
end.” The three words so distinct etymologically: “ purpose,” “ act,” 
“ perfected,” are closely united in Greek and affirm in their simplicity of 
structure the importance of the teleological unity of a being. 
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the good, end, or purpose common to all factors; obviously, this 
cannot “ per se ” distinguish or specify the parts as such: for in 
respect to the final cause as such, all parts of the human associa- 
tion are one in the final cause. Yet, by unifying the diverse 
elements, the final cause serves as the necessary ground for 
division. It is in the material cause as terminum, where the 
principle specifying diversity “‘ per se,” is discovered: i. e., in 
the distinct and diverse capacities possessed by society’s mem- 
bers, inasmuch as they are members. Thus, divided parts are 
distinct or identical because they are of capacities specifically 
distinct or identical in function. 

“Kal mpdrepov ry modus olxia Kai Exacros éorw. 
yap OAov mporepov avayxKaiov elvat TOU pépovs. dvatpovpévov yap Tov dAov 
ovx ovde yelp, ei pH Spwvipws, dorep tis A€yer THY 
SiapOapeioa yap mdvta Epyw Kai TH Suvapet, 
wore ov Aexréoy Ta adra elvat GAA’ dpwvupa.” ** 

Formally stated, the metaphysical principle of specification 
of parts of a human association or society posits: capacities, 
which are spectfically diverse nm function, determine specifically 
diverse parts of a human society; capacities, which are specifi- 
cally identical in function, determine identical parts of the 
given human society. 

An example may elucidate this principle of division based on 


17 Aristotle, Politics, Bk. I, 1253a, 1. 18-25. “ Further, the state is by 
nature clearly prior to the family and to the individual, since the whole is 
of necessity prior to the part; for example, if the whole body be destroyed, 
there will be no foot or hand, except in an equivocal sense, as we might 
speak of a stone hand; for when destroyed the hand will be no better than 
that. But things are defined by their working and power; and we ought 
not to say that they are the same when they no longer have their proper 
quality, but only that they have the same name.” (tr. by Jowett, 1921). 
Aristotle states that all things are identified by their function (yor) : 
that which would be identified as a certain being, is so identified by the 
performance of the function proper to that being; otherwise the thing is 
termed that certain being in an equivocal sense (e.g., stone hand is equi- 
vocally a hand). That function is the practical determining principle of 
a being’s identity, is obvious from the proof. 
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function. The fact that the wnity of connubial society (e. g.) is 
established in respect to its purpose of procreation, and that 
its division is established through social function into parts of 
(a) husband, and (b) wife, makes evident immediately that 
husband by his function is specified as part distinct from wife. 
In an imperfect, but natural polygynous society for procreation, 
ten wives may participate simultaneously in the society, whose 
formal unity is found in the common purpose; the division of 
parts based on social function divides metaphysically the ten 
wives and one husband, not into eleven parts of the society, but 
into two specifically distinct and formal parts: into one husband 
and ten wives. Although the principle of authority or direction 
of parts ** of this society is founded in physical necessity only, 
the actual division of these parts as parts, is metaphysical 
and of metaphysical necessity. Thus, if certain phychological 
and physiological conditions were accidentally altered by the 
Creator, the authority of direction could be deposited in the 
ten wives; but as long as the association remains as such, it 
can never be divided into any other parts than (a) husband, 
and (b) ten wives. It is true that other divisions among the 
individual members can exist, but such divisions are divisions 
of the family materially considered, not formally considered. 
They are therefore, accidental to the family as such. 

In this case, materially there exist eleven individuals par- 
ticipating in the society: but a division based on social function 
(the metaphysical principle of division), yields but two formal 
parts of this same society. Ten wives comprise one formal part 
of the society because they possess the specifically identical 
“ capacity in function.” 

Thus, the metaphysical principle of specification of society’s 
parts is the material principle secundum quid: i. e., the distinct 
capacities of individuals in their working for the common 


purpose. 
18 Cf. infra, p. 16. 
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Correlative 1. Thesis: By metaphysical nature, every society 
is a corporate society. 
Demonstration : 

That society which by nature specifies and organizes its 
parts by function (is) a corporate society. 

But, by metaphysical nature every society (is) that society 
which by nature specifies and organizes its parts by 
function. 

Therefore: By metaphysical nature every society (is) a 
corporate society. 

By very definition, a corporate society is such as defined in 
the major premise. Concerning the minor premise, we say a 
few words. Since society’s unity, division and divided parts 
are determined by metaphysical principles, such determination 
is generically necessary. Since all species of society are in- 
cluded in the genus of society as such, they must all be deter- 
mined into their unity, division and divided parts by the prin- 
ciples which are universal to that genus. As has already been 
proved, society considered generically or metaphysically, must 
be divided on the principle of social function. Thus, all specific 
societies must be functional or corporate in their organization.” 


Note A. The social unity is the corporate unity. 

Since division flows from unity alone, any division flowing 
from unity accidental to society, will be a division accidental to 
the being of society as such: such an accidental division cannot 
divide society as such. As Aristotle points out concerning the 
unity of the state (e. g.), there are many accidental relations 
which exist as bonds of unity among men, but only one formal 
unity is proper to the state, since only one formal being is proper 
to the state. Aristotle demonstrates that the unity of a state is 
no unity of territory, of mutual protection, of trade-agreement, 
of any other mere contract as such: all these unities are condi- 


1° Cf. supra, p. 2: definition of terms. 
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tions of the state, but “per se” their participation is indif- 
ferent to members of one state or to members of many states. 
The only proper unity of a state is the metaphysical unity of the 
“‘ good life.” To choose the proper unity is to choose what is 
natural and necessary to that being as such; to choose the unity 
proper to a divisible being, is to choose the virtual principle of 
division proper to that being. In the case of society, when 
some unity other than the unity proper to society is divided, 
then some being other than the being proper to society is 
divided.” | 

For example, the practical division of the United States is 
primarily effected on a basis of spatial relation; yet the unity 
of the United States is founded, not in territorial unity (which 
has been changed substantially more than once), but in the 
common purpose expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. The primary division of this political 
state into forty-nine spatial divisions or of these latter into 
further primary spatial districts, is based on a misconception of 
the unity of the political state. As members of political society, 
members are parts, not because they live together, but because 
they function for the unified common “ good life.”* As a 
necessary condition only, and not as the formal unity “ per se,” 
do members of one state inhabit a unity of territory. In prin- 
ciple, to divide unity proper to the state, is to secure divided 
parts proper to the state; in fact, to divide the unity proper to 
the state is to divide the functioning for the “ good life.” But 


2° Aristotle, Politics, Bk. III, 1280a, 1. 31 to 128la, 1. 10. St. Thomas, 
Commentary, Bk. III, lectio 7. In these passages the authors attack virtu- 
ally Rousseau’s theory of social contract: “In prima dicit quod civitas non 
est instituta gratia compugnationis ad inimicos, ut a nullo possint pati 
injustitiam; nec gratia commutationis faciendae; nec propter aliquos 
contractus, vel usus, qui possunt fieri inter homines ad invicem.” 

*1 This important distinction between “ living together” (cvfjv) and the 
purposed “good life” (ed {jv) is well emphasized in Politics, Bk. III, 
128la, 1. 2-4, et passim. 
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to divide according to function is to divide corporatively: in 
turn, corporate division is based on corporate unity. 

As exemplified in this specific case of political society, so also 
in the case of generic society, we discover the same principle. 
Since social unity is a unity of “common end” achieved only 
by co-functioning, social unity is functional or corporate unity. 


Note B. The social good is the corporate good. 

Further, to argue that any unity and any division of society 
is acceptable if it achieves the purpose of society (e.g., the 
“common good life” in political society) is to overlook the 
metaphysical basis of the final cause itself. The final cause of 
society is some “good”; but “good” is convertible with 
“being ” and “ unity ”: unless the proper wnity and being are 
formally established, the proper good cannot be formally estab- 
lished. Any good which flows from unity accidental to proper 
social unity, is a good accidental to the proper social good. 

In actual practice, to organize parts for cooperation, is to 
strive for perfected unity and the good; yet, to organize parts 
based on accidental unity, is to bring accidental parts into 
cooperation for only an accidental unity and therefore, for only 
an accidental good. Thus, to establish any unity and division 
whatsoever within society, is to establish any whatsoever good 
which cannot be scientifically identified as the specified common 
end and good proper to society. Thus, since social unity is 
corporate unity, social good is corporate good. 

The metaphysical grounds of society do not determine: 


d. a metaphysical principle of proximate authority or of proxi- 
mate direction of divided parts of society.” 


Metaphysical grounds are the bases on which were built the 
three previous principles established: principles of unity, divi- 
sion, and specification of divided; thus, their fulfillment in any 


*2 Cf. supra, p. 2: definition of terms. 
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specific society demands metaphysical necessity. In respect to 
this fourth principle (which concerns the principle of au- 
thority), there can be demonstrated no proximate, generic prin- 
ciple of direction of society’s parts to the final cause. Thus, no 
directive principle possesses metaphysical necessity in society as 
such. 

Since we cannot determine any principle of authority accord- 
ing to the generic and metaphysical principles of society, we 
must analyze the physical and moral grounds of specific socie- 
ties. In some specific societies, we discover that physical capaci- 
ties expressed in their individualized existences, are coordinated 
and subordinated: in this coordination and subordination, we 
discover certain capacities ordained by physical necessity to act 
as the principle of authority or direction; in other specific socie- 
ties, we do not find such distinctions within the capacities, but 
rather, we are given to a prudential principle of determination 
according to the external circumstances of time and place. 

The former principle, exemplified by the family’s authority 
vested in the husband, bears physical necessity: it could be 
otherwise if the Creator saw fit to alter accidentally the indi- 
vidualized functions. The second principle is exemplified in 
the directional authority of the political state: this principle 
is naturally subjected to prudential determination of man: 
under certain circumstances (e. g., during a crisis) it may be 
morally necessary to vest the power of direction in one or a 
few men; under circumstances of responsible and educated peo- 
ple, and in order to maintain the stability and peace of the 
state, it might be morally necessary to establish rule by many. 
Our conclusion is that: prescinding from the ultimate source of 
all authority, there is no metaphysical necessity specifying 
either a remote or proximate generic principle of authority in 
human society. Physical necessity in some societies, moral 
necessity in other societies are based on physical and moral 
principles of direction in society, considered specifically only. 
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IV. Lrroneous Opinions against the corporate being and cor- 
porate unity of society. 

Any social philosophy which denies the essential and meta- 
physical unity of society’s common purpose, will necessarily 
use no essential and justifiable principle of division, since it 
fails to admit a proper unity as the necessary condition of 
division. Such a philosophy is driven ultimately to an irra- 
tional “‘ might makes right ” class warfare which is based on a 
conflict between parts of the same society, and which is a neces- 
sary result of the lack of an adequate principle of unity. 

Other social philosophies, although admitting some unity as 
of society, err in choosing a defective principle of unity, either 
as such, or inasmuch as it is grounds for a defective division of 
society. Society which is directly based on principles of Rous- 
seauean “ egalitarianism,” of wealth, of race, or of birth, fails 
to organize itself reasonably because it fails to order proper 
part in relation to proper part: a society so based, either at- 
tempts to mould unnatural divisions into natural parts, or in 
overlooking natural parts, it attempts to avoid a reasonable 
ordering of these parts. False egalitarianism which over-empha- 
sizes any equality of capacities of individuals, overlooks natural 
divisions and distinctions; on the other hand, if egalitarianism 
is forced by stress of circumstances to make a division apart 
from “ equal individual opposed to equal individual,” it seizes 
upon some inconsequential aspect of a society. An example of 
insistence upon “ excessive equality” is found in the modern 
“career woman-independent wife”; an example of division 
based on an inconsequential and accidental principle is the pri- 
mary geographical distinction within societies possessing a true 
functional unity. 

The allusion to wealth and property as a principle of social 
unity and division is even more futile than is egalitarianism. 
Wealth is no part of a human society; wealth and capital are 
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instruments with neither personality, nor rights, nor social 
capacity. The “ absentee-stock holder,’ whose only claim to 
membership and direction of a human society of economic 
activity is the ownership of the mere instruments utilized, is 
arguing an irrelevant point in respect to membership in the 
society. A mere owner as such, plays no function as a person 
in the given association, and thus, he can be no part of a society 
of business. His only relation to this society is through his 
wealth: but wealth cannot participate in human society. Since 
such an owner of wealth possesses rights as a potential or actual 
member of some family and some state, he must have his prop- 
erty protected by these societies: but his capital wealth should 
be contracted for the lowest reasonable compensation based on a 
free capital market. 

The modern perversion of human association in the economic 
sphere which permits wealth or functionless owners to receive 
dividends, and to distribute profits with a dictated policy of 
finance and personnel and according to private whims, is an 
example of a false principle of social division and of social 
direction based on wealth. That capital wealth which is an 
instrument, a thing, and which is owned by functionless “ land- 
lords,” should dictate arbitrarily to, and should direct com- 
pletely, the function of human beings, is an unnatural subordi- 
nation of persons to wealth, and of fundamental human rights 
to property rights. Such a condition is directly incompatible 
with the very nature of a human association which can be com- 
posed and directed by participating persons or functional parts 
only. That human laborers should not be treated as mere com- 
modities, is a social principle well emphasized; but, that mere 
cayital wealth 1s a commodity, is a social principle too easily 
forgotten by the capitalistic psychology of the modern bourgeois 
mind. Modern thought has overlooked the valid principle of 
Aristotle, that economics arises genetically from, and as an 
instrument for the use of, the family. To pay wages not ade- 
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quate for family needs, to suggest that family life be perverted 
because of the unnatural “ stringencies ” of the economic situa- 
tion, to direct economic activity without concern for family 
necessities of all participating, is akin to permitting the “ tail ” 
to wag the “ dog.” 

Further principles of division of society which are dependent 
upon race or birth, misconceive the base of man’s sociality: 
man is a social animal inasmuch as he is man, neither inasmuch 
as he is white, nor Aryan, ete. The unity of mankind essen- 
tially includes all men as social animals: accidentals as birth 
and color as such, do not enter into the problem of division or 
unity of society, since they are accidental to the association 
members as such. 

Yet, prescinding from the metaphysical demands of society’s 
unity, division, and parts, it must be noted that society’s prin- 
ciple of directive authority, according to moral necessity can 
rest upon a principle of race, of wealth, of property-holders, of 
creed, of spatial location, or of “ one or many”: inasmuch as 
the circumstances demand such for the prudential realization of 
the proper end. The genus “ principle of society’s division ” 
and the genus “ principle of direction of parts of society”’ are 
distinct genera: neither affects the other except accidentally. 


V. Summary and Conclusion. 


In summary, a corporate or functional society is a society 
which specifies its parts by their function, e. g., by diversity 
of action for common purpose; this principle is opposed to 
specification of parts based on possession of wealth, on birth, on 
local position, etc. The author believes he has shown the meta- 
physical basis for such a society: first in expressing its teleo- 
logical principle of unity, and secondly in expressing the neces- 
sary principles of division and diversity expressed in movement 
or function. These bases were reduced to the metaphysical 
causes which generically determine a human society as such. 
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Since these principles are the principles of corporatism, and 
since these principles are founded on a metaphysical base, the 
principles of corporatism bear metaphysical, not mere physical 
or moral necessity. Since corporatism does not concern itself 
with the genus of “ mode of expressing authority,” corporatism 
is indifferent to and may be united accidentally with: demo- 
cracy, monarchy, aristocracy, patriarchy, etc. 

While this concept of function or corporate society is be- 
coming more and more widely publicized in our social philoso- 
phy of this day, it is the author’s contention that originally 
Aristotle offered the necessary metaphysical basis for the func- 
tional or corporate human society. 


JAMES J. HaGan. 


St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, 
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FRENCH SPIRITUALISM: LACHELIER ON “L’IDEE 
DU DIEU” 


HE historical study of philosophers is not philosophy, nor 
can it ever replace philosophy. Yet no philosopher may 
neglect history—either that which is made or that which is in 
the making. The past feeds his mind; makes him round out 
any truth he possesses to its full content, and may enrich him 
with new truths. It also makes him more conscious of possible 
errors and their sources; and prepares him for today. Con- 
temporaneous thought forces him to see the problems of his time 
and should force him to trace the development of truth or error 
and so make him express a fuller truth in language of his time. 
Thus the thought of any outstanding contemporary thinker is of 
interest to philosophers. 

Jules Lachelier was an outstanding French philosopher whose 
long life spanned most of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century. He is little known and apparently never 
wished to be widely known, for in his will he requested that 
his photograph should not go beyond his family circle nor 
should his heirs publish the courses he gave nor his philosophical 
correspondence. Thus we have today only short works* that 
he published during his life in which to study a philosophical 
thought which, according to the testimony of his pupils, was 
marked by a richness and depth not to be found in the eclectic 
systems that preceded him. 

Lachelier was born at Fontainebleau May 27th, 1832, the 
only child of Esprit Lachelier, a sea captain, and Louise 
Thérése Degrand. Early in his life the family moved to Ver- 
sailles where in 1843 he attended the College de Versailles. In 
1847 he went to Paris to follow courses in the Lycée Louis le 
Grand. 1857 marks his entrance into the Ecole Normal which 


1@uvres de Jules Lachelier (Paris: Alcan, 1933), Tome I and II. 
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is a pedagogical institution preparing professors for secondary 
and the higher schools. The diploma which gave one the right 
to teach in such schools was, for the subject of philosophy, sup- 
pressed shortly before, so Lachelier took a diploma in Letters. 
It was not until 1864 after its reestablishment, that he gained 
his “ Agrégation de Philosophie.” Just as he had finished the 
practice teaching demanded for the diploma, he was appointed 
to what was called the “ division supérieure ” of the Ecole, and 
here he came under the direction of M. Ravaisson who became 
not only his friend but also an important influence in his 
intellectual life. 

About 1854 he had married Mlle. Leontine Comtois, and 
eventually they had nine children. 

Before returning to the Ecole Normal as a Professor (1864- 
1875), he held the chair of Logic at the Lycée de Toulouse and 
also taught philosophy at the Lycée Condorcet. After his resig- 
nation from the Ecole Normal he became in 1879 Inspecture 
general de l’Instruction Publique. In 1900 he retired from 
that post but kept his place as president of the Jury for the 
“ Agrégation de Philosophie.” The Academy of Moral and 
Political Science chose him as a member in 1896. When the 
“Société francaise de philosophie”’ was founded in 1901 he 
joined and regularly entered into the discussions.” He also took 
an outstanding part in submitting suggestive notes and in dis- 
cussing various notions in connection with the “ Vocabulaire 
technique et critique de la philosophie ” edited by Lalande, that 
was submitted before publication to the society. 

On January 26, 1918 he died at Fontainebleau. And so 
closed his sincerely Catholic life hailed by all as one of excep- 
tionally high moral and intellectual caliber. 

In his chief works, Du fondement de l’Induction (1871) and 
Psychologie et Métaphysique (1885) as well as in his shorter 


2Cf. @uvres de Jules Lachelier, Intervention de la Société francaise de 
philosophie, Tome II, pp. 107-172. 
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articles, discussions and notes we see the marked influence of 
Kant, Maine de Biran and V. Cousin. He himself testifies to 
the influence of Ravaisson. In a lesser degree can be noted the 
influence of Descartes, Leibniz, Schopenhauer, and Aristotle. 
It is difficult, however, to trace the full development of his 
thought because of the fewness of the documents he has left. 
Although we cannot easily trace the influences that affected him, 
we can see that he greatly influenced others. To name only the 
outstanding few, such men as Bergson and Boutroux speak of 
him as their master; Brunchvieq, C. Bouglé, Lionel Dauriac 
testify to his greatness as a teacher and to his widespread 
influence. 

He was undoubtedly a deep thinker, unambitious except for 
the discovery of the truth; considerate of his pupils and of an 
opponent’s point of view, yet apparently leaving no one in 
doubt as to his own position when this was fully formulated 
in his own mind. It is said of him that he spoke with ease and 
clearness. These same characteristics are apparent in his 
writings. 

As early as 1864 we find the key to Lachelier’s philosophy 
in his proof of and idea of God. In that year E. Caro, a phi- 
losopher of the spiritualistic movement * descended from Maine 
de Biran, published a book—Lidée de Dieu. Lachelier agreed 
in substance with Caro’s position. And we find in the Oewvre * 
three articles taken from the Revue de l’Instruction publique ° 
entitled Trois Articles sur Vidée de Dieu et ses nouveaux 
critiques de EF. Caro. 

Before studying the content of these articles, we must con- 
sider what may be an important point affecting the final judg- 


*The Spiritualistic school taking its thesis from V. Cousin maintained 
that scientific naturalism failed to render intelligible certain aspects of the 
universe. Cf. A. Cresson, Les courants de la Pensée philosophique frangaise, 
(Paris, 1927), T. II, p. 183. 

*@uvres de Jules Lachelier, p. 3. 

* June 16, 23, 30, 1864. 
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ment of his position. In the résumé of Lachelier’s philosophy 
given by G. Seailles in La philosophie de Jules Lachelter ° these 
articles are not mentioned. The ideas on God given in this book 
are taken for the most part from the unedited course of Theo- 
dicée given at the Ecole Normal. From this work the proof 
of the existence of God presents ideas less acceptable than the 
ones given in these articles, his position approaching a mod- 
ernistic position. Also in the articles dealt with here reflection 
brings us to a Mind that he recognizes as a person. This is very 
doubtful in Seailles’ account. However, Seailles gives no date 
for this course, but as Lachelier was professor in 1864 to 1875 
at the Ecole Normal and as the above articles were written in 
1864, there is a possibility that Seailles’s account represents a 
later view. 

An article by E. Boutroux ‘ though it does not mention these 
articles yet offers a suggestive thought that might reconcile the 
two views. Lachelier proves the existence of God without any 
appeal to an act of faith or without designating it as a reality 
that must be posited to give meaning to moral action. But the 
reflection by which we reach His existence does not give us 
an understanding of his full Reality—or essence. It is here 
the postulate supported by Faith must come in, and since 
His Reality is His Existence, the proof of the existence is 
strengthened by it. 

J. Benrubi in Les sources et les courants de la philosophte 
contemporaine en France * does not refer to the Oewvres and 
takes his views on God from Seailles’ work. 

G. Madinier in Conscience et Mouvement*® mentions the 
Oeuvres but not these articles. On the other hand he is not 
directly interested in the question of God. 


*G. Seailles, La philosophie de Jules Lachelier (Paris: Alcan, 1920). 

™Emile Boutroux, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1921, Vol. 28, 
pp. 1-20. 

®* J. Benrubi, Les sources et les courants de la philosophie contemporaine 
en France (Paris: Alcan, 1933). 

*G. Madinier, Conscience et Mouvement (Paris: Alcan, 1938). 
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In the above mentioned articles Lachelier sums up the thought 
of his time on this question of the existence and nature of the 
Divine Reality under three headings—Naturalism, Idealism, 
Spiritualism. Taine he takes as the representative of natur- 
alism ; Renan and even more especially Vacherot as representing 
Idealism, and Caro and his own views as giving expression to 
Spiritualism. 

In the discussion of Taine’s position, which comprises most 
of the first article, we see Lachelier working in the framework 
of positivism and accepting mechanism as the explanation of 
_ the events of nature, though not the whole explanation. He 
shows that for Taine the world presents itself as a number of 
facts caused by other facts and presupposing a primary fact 
which, however, is in character a physical event, a natural cause 
that can be discovered by science. To accept any other explana- 
tion is for Taine to presuppose spiritual being behind natural 
fact, which is something that the positivist considers as ungiven 
and so an unwarranted supposition. 

But Lachelier in a discussion of the examples of causality 
that Taine uses points out that some of the examples are not 
good because they ignore the notion of final causality. 

It is interesting to consider the discussion because it gives us 
an insight into Lachelier’s notions on causality. 

According to the positivistie position the more complex fact 
can be resolved into the primitive fact. The primary fact is 
then considered the cause of the secondary. And if the primary 
is known, the effect can be deduced as an example of this 
efficient causality. Taine uses as an example of causality the 
mathematical definition of the generation of a cylinder—a 
rectangle revolving about one of its sides. Here, then, we 
have a becoming in the physical world thought of in mathe- 
matical terms—a true picture of mechanism taken as an ade- 
quate explanation of natural events and not just as a method of 
studying them. Lachelier accepts this as a clear example of 
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efficient causality though one may ask how this description of a 
figure in motion can be accepted as explaining the causation of 
a real cylindrical body. It misses the very notion of raison 
d’étre and so is infra-philosophical. Of course, inasmuch as 
Lachelier feels mechanism inadequate, his philosophical sense 
feels indirectly the inadequacy of such an explanation of 
efficient causality. : 

Another example of Taine’s—that nutrition is the cause of 
digestion—is the occasion of a further development of Lache- 
lier’s views. Taine means this causation to be explained only 
in mechanical and chemical terms, but both Caro and Lachelier 
maintain that on that ground the example is unintelligible. 
Taine, they say, can see nutrition as the cause of digestion 
only because in an illegitimate fashion he introduces final 
causality into his positivistic system. TF inality cannot have a 
place in such a system, for one would have to explain how a 
fact, a natural being or end that did not exist, affects one 
that does. However, since Taine introduces such an example, 
it only shows that the notion of final cause cannot be eliminated 
if natural things are going to have an explanation. It is a 
fact, holds Lachelier, as much as any other fact in nature that 
a force exists because we see its action. 

So while he accepts the mechanism of nature, he sees behind 
it a force, a desire, an urge directing it. Things then act for 
an end. The end, when it is, will be a fact of nature, a material 
and sensible thing, but as final cause it not yet is and is non- 
material or spiritual. This spiritual force he seems to identify 
with the primary fact postulated by the mechanical conception 
of nature but for him it is non-mechanical; it is Creative 
Thought. 

Yet in this first suggestion of his views he is not precise in 
stating how the effects would be resolved in such a cause. He 
says it is present to all nature and vet distinct from it. But in 
what sense is it distinct? Or rather in what sense is nature 
distinct from Him ? 


a 
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This notion of finality is further developed in his discussion 
of the Idealistic position. Although from an epistemological 
viewpoint, Lachelier would be today classified as an idealist yet 
he is metaphysician enough to insist that substance, to have any 
meaning beyond that of an numerical symbol, must be a reality. 
For an Idealist such as Vacherot only phenomena exist, as, for 
example, the acorn, the tree, and the flower. The flower and 
the tree, however, can be conceived as existing “ virtually ” in 
the acorn. But the acorn is only one phenomena among all 
phenomena, so you can go from unity (acorn-tree-flower), or 
finite substance to the notion of the unity of all phenomena. 
This highest unity is substance which is infinite and necessary 
in character: infinite because it is impossible without denying 
being to conceive a limit to it; necessary, because one cannot not 
think being. Yet the notion of infinite substance is an abstract 
idea of which real existence is not predicated, for as soon as the 
infinite is thought of as existing, it becomes the individual 
phenomena—the world. It is a notion created by thought, the 
addition of phenomena. Yet Vacherot speaks of it as being 
greater in perfection than the existing phenomena because ap- 
parently in his mind existence alone establishes the individual, 
and the individual is limited and therefore imperfect. 

In his criticism Lachelier maintains first, that this notion 
of infinite substance contains unadmitted a note of unity, a 
synthesis, greater than that of just the addition of phenomena; 
secondly, that in the form it is given it is difficult to see how 
one could think of this notion as representing God and at the 
same time see it as virtually each different phenomena; and 
lastly, that it presupposes an infinite number of existing beings. 
He admits with the Idealist that the idea of being excludes no 
being nor any positive limitation, for what would limit it would 
be being. Yet he points out that there is a vast difference 
between the understanding that nothing can be beyond being 
and the notion of infinite substance as the synthesis of an 
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infinite number of beings. One depends on reflection, the other 
on possible experience. Moreover, in no sense could Vacherot’s 
idea of infinite substance be an individual or a person. 

In opposition to this notion of substance Lachelier develops 
his idea of finality which, too, has a substantial character. A 
picture I think, of the artist’s mind best expresses his position 
and at the same time clearly brings to the fore his fundamental 
difficulty. 

Consider the artist as in the act of conceiving his works. 
The artistic works are his vision realizing itself. If we con- 
sider the works, we are brought back to the conception or think- 
ing of the artist. Extending our reflection to all the works, we 
are brought back not to this or that thought but to the thinking 
creative mind—active, dynamic, and yet the highest form of 
unity. lLachelier presents us with the mind thinking as the 
unity underlying the mechanism of phenomena. This is sub- 
stance and in a sense can be said to be a synthesis of phenomena 
but not an abstract synthesis nor an additioning of phenomena; 
rather it is the synthesis of a cause—cause not viewed an effi- 
cient but as final cause. It is the urge, plan of becoming, the 
end as active. 

As we have seen, for M. Vacherot existence limits perfection, 
and so one can say that his infinite substance has not existence. 
From Lachelier’s point of view the disjunction between perfec- 
tion and existence is less marked. Behind phenomena is the 
force or urge of their becoming. As this urge is the source of 
perfections, it has all perfection, and existing things are ex- 
pressions of it. As Lachelier becomes more explicit about his 
notion of final cause, we see the emphasis on existence slowly 
shifting. For Vacherot, phenomena existed; for Lachelier, 
thinking mind exists. 

In the last article the character of this final cause grows more 
precise. To his mind the reason that its reality is not accepted 
is the failure to guard the Kantian distinction between the realm 
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of sensibility and that of reason. In the realm of sensibility, 
which is that of positive science, Kant showed that a particular 
ensemble of natural events is conditioned by a previous state. 
And so if we, remaining just in this realm, take any particular 
condition as God, we are really giving it this designation be- 
cause of ignorance. For an increase in knowledge may reduce 
this condition to that which, in its turn, is a state conditioned 
by other conditions, and so God is pushed further and further 
back. Such successive definitions of God make the very notion 
ridiculous to the positive scientist. 

Also from the point of view of sensibility God would be the 
highest being only in the sense of being the first of the series 
of beings. He would be numbered as one of them and in a 
certain sense the others would be opposed and so outside being 
by just being other. Nor could He under such conditions be 
considered absolutely distinct ; he would still be one of the series, 
one of them, and not the Infinite as distinct from the finite. 

So it is only by reason, through reflection, that we can come 
to this idea of God. We must look behind the mechanistic 
connection of one state with the next and realize the force, urge, 
finality of the becoming of things. The linkage of phenomena 
demands behind it a dynamism with a plan, a thinking mind. 
Once we realize this, we see Creative Thought as a cause and the 
highest reality. This Mind is not one of the beings, but it is 
the source of being and so no being as being is opposed to it. 
All else are an expression of Him and distinct from Him only 
in a purely negative fashion by their limitation, their multi- 
plicity. As a cause He is the first, not of the series, not in time, 
but in being, and Lachelier goes so far as to speak of the opera- 
tion of secondary causes as only apparent. They only measure 
or limit the primary causality. Again the distinction is only 
negative. Yet he insists that Mind and things are distinct be- 
cause there is a vast difference between what is activity itself 
and what has activity only from another. 
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Lastly, this highest being is designated as mind because in 
nature we see this urge in its highest expression in man. In 
man we see thought and will knowing itself, and certainly He 
in whom nature and man are, must have these attributes and be 
designated as a rational being—a person. 

The key of Lachelier’s philosophy is his notion of final cause. 
The great difficulty in the question we have studied is to deter- 
mine how from his view things can truly be called beings and 
causes. Creative Thought exists and the artist is distinct from 
his works. This, I think, is what Lachelier means to say, but 
he does not note that in his analogy between causation and 
thinking the idea thought can be said to be an expression of 
thought, a work of thought, and at the same time thought itself. 
Whereas the artistic work not only thought, but caused or 
created, is some other thing than the artist. For the human 
artist there is only the shaping of a distinct medium. For the 
Divine artist we must decide if he only thinks thoughts of Him- 
self or truly begets distinct beings. This nuance does not 
present a difficulty for Lachelier, I believe, first, because he is 
fighting an opposite exaggeration—that of an anthropomorphic 
conception of God as outside the world and man with no possi- 
bility of an immanent presence; secondly, because metaphysics 
for him is a realm of psychology as opposed to Vacherot’s logical 
metaphysics. 

His starting point is thought and his method is reflection. 
Moreover, thought for him in Kantian fashion gives the unity 
of intelligibility to sensible diversity. Reflection on such a 
“world” shows us mind behind mechanism as the urge and 
finality of it. It also presents to him the immanence of God in 
the world that he so seeks, and presents him with an experience 
of the difference of finite and infinite. The finite is our mind 
looking at mind or thought itself. We are a thought of Thought. 
So seen, it is evident that the finite is dependent on the Infinite, 
is by the Infinite and yet in a sense is not The Infinite Thought. 


| 
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‘Our thought does not entirely express Thought, but this finite- 


ness is negative. And it can be truly said that the finite is not 
the Infinite, but the Infinite is the reality of the finite. Lache- 
lier rejects the Pantheism that would make God into phe- 
nomena! objects, but his own position leads him to a more refined 
but none the less pantheistic conception of God. 

It is interesting to note also that he sees this proof of God, 
which is a fruit of reflection, in terms of finality. This finality 
of the universe has, it seems, been the proof that has appealed 
most widely. It certainly is the one that appealed to Kant who 
admitted, even after the time he rejected its speculative value, 
that it had a certain appeal. This Kantian stand probably had 
an influence upon Lachelier, but what seems more important is 
to note that in any philosophy that stresses dynamism efficient 
causality is either eliminated or at least not of great importance. 
In dynamism the thing acting, developing, does not call for the 
efficient agent in the same way as a static thing that cannot of 
itself pass from rest to motion. Here we see thought conceiving, 
and the cause or directive of the dynamism is the end or final 
cause. Dynamism supposes the efficient cause at work and the 
cause of the efficient cause as efficient is the final. Of course, 
from the point of view of being, efficiency is needed just as much 


- as it is from the static or the dynamic point of view. But unless 


a philosophy reaches a truly metaphysical appreciation of being 
as being the place of efficiency is not clearly marked. For 
Lachelier, we find efficiency having a meaning only on the phe- 
nominal level—spoken of in terms of mechanism: as one state 
of phenomena being the condition of the next state and so being 
the occasion of the urge or finality taking such and such a 
course.*° 

Lachelier goes far beyond the positivism and static, mechanical 
scientific views of his time and in so doing he shows the insuffi- 


10 (Huvres de Jules Lachelier, C. Bouglé, Souvenirs d’entretien avec Jules 
Lachelier, Tome I, p. xxxv. 
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ciency of such scientific constructions to pose as metaphysics. 
By his view he undoubtedly greatly influenced the Bergsonian 
attack, but his own idealism prevented him from finding a sure 
footing in the real. 

He fails to realize that when a thing is said to be it is desig- 
nated as having a certain reality, necessity, meaning, perfection, 
and distinctness that makes it what it is. If this is what is 
meant by being, then looking at the world, we have to say that 
there is only one being or there are many beings. 

If there are many, then the title being must truly apply to 
each of them and immediately they really have a certain neces- 
sity and distinctness which, no matter what their dependence, 
must not dissolve into identity of being or perfection with 
another being. Such a view may raise problems, but on the 
other hand it is a contradiction to speak of the multiplicity of 
beings and at the same time speak of the identity of perfection 
and activity between the Supreme Being and others. And there 
is identity of perfection and of activity if the finite is only a 
lesser measure of the Supreme Being—if limitation is spoken 
of only in a negative sense. Actually if we speak of limitation 
of being, we are immediately introducing something very posi- 
tive, for the limitation of being as such makes a different being 
and no identity of words will bridge the distinctness. At the 
same time it must be recognized that each is a being and no 
recognition of distinctness will enable one to proclaim radical 
multiplicity. This reflection only shows us that being must be 
predicated analogously of each, and that analogous predication 
has a content of its own distinct from univocal or equivocal 
predication. If this understanding of being—and by that is 
meant not the notion of being but reality itself—is absent there 
is only Pantheism or radical multiplicity. Intelligence rebels 
at both. 


E. G. Satmon 
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THE THOMISTIC CONCEPT OF IMAGINATION 
I 


N some recent pages of The New Scholasticism, Professor 
Arthur D. Fearon discusses the functions of imaginal 
power, and hints at certain phases of the problem that appear to 
have been overlooked by traditional writers on the subject. Thus 
“the work of knowing objects now present to the senses is 
widely held to belong either to the central sense or to each of the 
external senses, but not to the imagination. This, we think, 
does not properly explain sensory cognition.” It is suggested, 
therefore, that we “ extend the common meaning of imagination 
to include as one of its functions the formation of sense images 
of objects here and now present making an impression on 
organs of the external senses.” * In the following reflections on 
the nature of imaginal power, I should like to indicate at least 
the basic points of the Thomistic analysis; and, at the same 
time, to show that the extended meaning which Professor Fearon 
suggests is already well known to the Thomistic tradition. 


IT 


Phantasy, as John of St. Thomas points out, may be under- 
stood in two ways: first, generically, to signify any interior 
sense which can form phantasms; second, specifically, to indi- 
cate imaginal power, that is, the capacity of forming phantasms 
of absent objects qua absent.? We have it on the authority of 
Aristotle that the term “phantasy” derives from the Greek 
word for “light ” which is the proper object of visual sense.’ 
The product of phantasy is called a phantasm, just as the 
product of imagination is called an image. There is the same 


2V. The New Scholasticism, April, 1940, p. 181 and ff. 
* Cf. Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus, tome 3, part IV, quest. 8 art. 2. 
* Of. De Anima, 429a. 
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unsatisfactoriness and inadequacy about both these terms, 
namely, that in their etymological origin they are connected 
with visual events, and are therefore only analogously applied to 
what is re-pictured from the auditory, olfactory, gustatory, and 
somesthetic fields. Again, image and phantasm are employed 
without distinction to indicate the products of all the re-pre- 
sentative senses; so that it is impossible to differentiate between 
the contents of these powers except by such clumsy phrases as 
imaginal image or imaginal phantasm, memorial image or 
memorial phantasm, and so forth. Here are some real linguistic 
impediments to a clear expounding of the doctrine on the in- 
ternal senses, which the modern schoolman would do well to 
eliminate. 


In studying corporeal movements, one observes that the 
receiving of impressions and their permanent retention are 
reduced to diverse principles. Wherefore, since a sensitive power 
is the act or perfection of a corporeal organ, it is fitting that 
there should be one power which receives the species of sensible 
objects and another power which conserves them. Thus com- 
mon sense is quick to take hold of but slow to retain the forms 
of concrete experience; and its deficiency in this respect is 
supplied by imagination whose task is to conserve and repro- 
duce the data of perceptual experience. In the same manner, 
estimative power, which recognizes the intentions of utility and 
harm that certain sensible objects exhibit, is complemented by a 
special faculty whose function is to make permanent records of 
the facts and situations that are biologically significant to the 
animal. This auxiliary power is memory, of course.* The in- 
ternal relationship of the powers of sensitive cognition may be 
visualized as an equation in which imagination is to common 
sense as memory is to estimative power. 


* Summa Theologica part I, quest. 78, art. 4. 
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IV 


In looking through the various texts of the Angelic Doctor I 
can find references to the following functions which in one way 
or another, he assigns to imaginal power: 


1. To form images of perceptual experience. Phantasy is 
actuated by the sensible forms of the presentative senses; or 
more simply, by the sensible forms of common sense, since this 
latter power is the root and principle of all the exterior senses. 
Here again a mathematical analogue will be helpful in under- 
standing the relationship. Thus, the sensible object in act is to 
common sense in act, as common sense in act is to imagination in 
act. In other words, common sense is actuated by the move- 
ment of the sensible object as it is brought to bear on the ex- 
terior senses; while imagination is actuated by common sense 
in act as it perceives the sensible object which is presented to 
the exterior senses. Whereas, therefore, the object of the pre- 
sentative senses is something knowable, that of imagination is 
something known.° From this we may infer that it is impossi- 
ble for common sense to be actuated by a sensible object without 
imagination being actuated at the same time.® Further, com- 


5 In de Anima, book III, lect. 6, no, 656-59 edit. Pirotta. Also John of 
St. Thomas, loc cit. art. 2, p. 254. 

* Albert the Great says: “ Phantasy is a passio sensus communis sicut 
efficientis,” that is to say, a passion which is brought about by common sense 
acting as an efficient cause (De Memoria et Reminiscentia, tract I, chap. 
3, vol. IX, p. 102, edit. Borgnet). John of St. Thomas says: “ Phantasy 
or imaginal power is designed to retain the species which it has received 
from common sense” (loc. cit. art. 1, p. 242); and again: “ phantasy is a 
movement effected by common sense and is therefore distinguished from the 
latter power as movable from mover” (loc. cit. art. 2 p. 254). With this 
notion of the efficient causality of common sense, we are able to interpret 
certain perplexing statements in the Aristotelian texts such as: “ Phantasy 
is a movement which is generated by actually sensing something” (De 
Anima, 429a, 1-2) ; “ phantasy is a passion of common sense” (De Memoria 
et Reminiscentia, 450a, 10); phantasy is “a debilitated sensation” (Rhet. 
1370a, 28) ; and so forth. In this connection, I should like to call attention 
to an inaccuracy in the Oxford translation of Aristotle’s De Anima. The 
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mon sense stands in a midway position, so to speak, between the 
exterior senses and imagination. From its coign of vantage, it 
is able to perform the important offices of distinguishing between 
the informations of perceptual and imaginal experience. So 
vivid are the phantasms of imagination that it is difficult for 
us at times to know whether we are actually seeing a thing, for 
example, or just imagining it.’ Aquinas speaks of the border- 
line condition between sleeping and waking states, wherein one 
does not know clearly whether what he is experiencing is a 
dream or a reality, that is, a matter of perceptual or imaginal 
experience.® 

From the foregoing analysis, four points are clear in the 
Angelic Doctor’s psychology of imagination: first, that images 
are formed in the perceptual process; second, that it is easy, 
under certain circumstances, to confuse images with percepts; 
third, that where the distinction is made between them, it is 
common sense which recognizes the distinction; fourth, that 
common sense therefore knows the images of phantasy. In view 
of all this, I should say that, for the Thomistic psychologist, the 
problem is not whether or not the perceptual process is perfected 
by the formation of phantasms, but how the complimentary 
relationship here implied is to be accounted for. 


2. To act as a storehouse of images. Given the images of 


text reads: d:a 7d éupévery nai dyolas elvac rais alcOjoecr. 429a 4-5. It is 
rendered in English: “ And because imaginations remain in the organs of 
sense and resemble sensations, etc.” It should read: “ And because imagi- 
nations both remain [in the knowing subject] and are similar to sensations, 
etc.” Aquinas interprets the passage thus: “ Dicit [Aristoteles] quod 
phantasiae ‘immanent’ id est perseverant, etiam abeuntibus sensibilibus, 
et sunt similes sensibus secundum actum.” V. P. Siwek, 8. J., Aristotelis 
De Anima, Roma, Gregorianum, 1933, vol. 3, pp. 315-16, note 376, 

*In a series of laboratory experiments it was shown that the image of an 
object which the subject was asked to picture, could actually be replaced 
by the object itself without the subject’s cognizance of the fact. (Perky, 
C. W., An Experimental Study of Imagination. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1910, 21, pp. 422-52.) 

* Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 84, art. 8, reply obj. 2. 
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perceptual experience, imagination preserves them for future 
use. This is its thesauric function.*® It is conservative as well 
as receptive of what transpires in the perceptual dimension. 
We are not aware of the image when it is first formed for the 
simple reason that the sensible object is actually in our pres- 
ence and stimulating’ the presentative senses. But, that the 
image comes into being at the time of the original experience is 
sufficiently evidenced by the fact that we can continue the per- 
ceptual experience as an imaginal phenomenon even after the 
stimulus is shut out. Looking at the lines on the palm of my 
hand, I can close my eyes and still see them despite the fact 
that the visual stimulus has been removed and peripheral 
stimulation has completely ceased. 


3. To reproduce the objects of sense in their absence. This 
is a further implication of what we have just said. Indeed, the 
thesauric offices of imagination would have no significance what- 
ever unless the species which are preserved could be brought 
back again for actual consideration. The point about the mat- 
ter is simply this: that, although the peripheral stimuli which 
were responsible for the original experience are no longer opera- 
tive, the experience can still be re-lived through the vicarious 
action of phantasms.”° 


4. To act as a secondary principle of memory. Aristotle 
says that “the passion [of phantasy] lies within our power 
whenever we wish. We can, for example, call up images when 
we practise recollection.” ** Aquinas comments on the passage 
as follows: “‘ We are able to imagine things as though they were 
before our very eyes. . . . This is manifest in those who recol- 
lect,” that is, who use the mnemonic device of trying to reinstate 
the images of previous experience, and to fix their historical 


®* Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 78, art. 4. 
10 Quaestiones Disputatae, de Anima, one question, art. 13: Tertium 


est quod, etc. 
11 De Anima, 427b, 17-19. 
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context, by means of the similarities, contrasts, and propin- 
quities that exist between the things experienced.” It may 
be objected that phantasy is used here as synonymous with 
memorial power; but I do not think that the objection can be 
sustained either from the Aristotelian text or from Aquinas’s 
commentary on it. To be sure, the primary principle of memory 
is estimative experience, as the Angelic Doctor teaches.’* But 
this does not exclude the possibility that imagination too may 
act as a principle of memorial function, even though its rdle in 
relation to memory is of secondary importance. 


5. To work in conjunction with reason and will toward 
creative effects. This is its dianoetic function, in contrast to 
the purely sensitive tasks that it performs. “‘ Some of the 
cognitive powers form images other than those first appre- 
hended. Thus phantasy, from its preconceived images of moun- 
tain and gold, can create the likeness of a golden mountain.” “ 
When reason acts with imagination, at once we have the pros- 
pect of combining and separating images in a way that is impos- 
sible to imagination alone. This infiltration of dianoia into 
the imaginal function may result in either the building up of 
non-existents, or the breaking down of existents. Aristotle says: 
“ Deliberative imagination is found only in those animals that 
are endowed with reason. For whether one shall do this or that 
is, of course, a matter of deliberation. . . . It follows that any- 
one who acts in such wise, must have the power of constructing 
a single image out of a number of images.” *° 

Here I should like to mention an imaginal activity that 
neither Aristotle nor Aquinas spoke of in explicit terms, though 
there is some hint of it in their writings. Thus, the combining 
of imagination with reason in man results in a dianoetic type of 


12 In de Anima, book III, lect. 4, no. 633 edit. Pirotta. 

18 Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 78, art. 4: cujus signum est, etc. 
14 Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 12, art. 9, reply obj. 2. 

15 De Anima, 434a, 7-10. 
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imagination. Now, estimative power in the animal corresponds 
to reason in man. Is it not possible, then, that imagination and 
estimative power should act together in the animal to produce 
effects analogous to the creative achievements of dianoetic im- 
agination in man? The Stagirite may have had something like 
this in mind when he endowed animals with a faculty of con- 
structing things imaginatively, similar to the power of construc- 
tion exhibited in human art.** Aquinas, too, in speaking of the 
opera prudentiae of bees and ants, remarks: “ That they labor 
towards an end, as though looking into the future, does not 
signify that they have an imaginal experience of this future. 
Rather, they imagine their present actions—which are ordained 
to an end—by a natural inclination,” that is, by an impulse 
which has estimative knowledge behind it.*’ Although Aquinas 
seems to allow here for a combination of imaginal and estima- 
tive powers, he elsewhere stoutly denies any such conjoint type 
of activity. Thus in discussing the Avicennian theory of an 
intermediate power between the estimative and imaginal facul- 
ties, which combines and divides imaginary forms, he says: 
“This operation is not to be found in animals other than 


man.” 18° 


6. To supply potential matter for intellection. As Aquinas 
puts it, in the genesis of our ideas, the senses and their products 
are “matter for the cause” rather than the cause of intellec- 
tion.*® Agent intellect abstracts from the phantasms of all the 
re-presentative senses: imagination, memory, and cogitative 
power. “ For the thinking soul, phantasms serve as a counter- 


16 Physics, 199a, 20-30. 

17 In de Anima, book III, lect. 5, no. 644, edit. Pirotta. 

18 Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 78, art. 4. 

1° Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 84, art. 6, reply obj. 3 and 4. Also, 
Quaestiones Disputatae, de Veritate, quest. 10, art. 6, reply obj. 6 and 7. 
The total and adequate cause of human knowledge, in the Thomistic psy- 
chology, includes intellect, functioning as chief agent; and phantasms 
acting in the réle of secondary and instrumental cause. 
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part of that which [for the sensitive soul] is perceptual 
experience.... Wherefore, without phantasms, the soul never 
exercises its acts of intellection.” ®° And Aquinas says: “ Phan- 
tasms are related to the intellectual part of the soul in the same 
manner that sensibles are related to sense. Accordingly, just as 
sense is moved by sensible objects, so intellect is moved by phan- 
tasms.”” Whence it is further concluded that “‘ as sense cannot 
apprehend without a sensible, so intellect cannot understand 
without a phantasm.” * It is obvious, then, that imagination 
has a task of capital importance to perform in supplying the 
schematic forms from which our ideas are abstracted. 


V 


If imagination can be identified with the presentative senses, 
on the one hand, or with memory or estimative power, on the 
other, then it has no reason for existence. That such identifi- 
cation is opposed to the teaching of both Aristotle and Aquinas, 
we gather from the following considerations. 


1. Distinction from the exterior senses. A sense may be 
regarded either as a power or as an activity. Thus we have 
visual sense or vision, common sense or perception, imaginal 
sense or imagination, and so forth. But a sleeping person im- 
agines things when the exterior senses are inactive. Again, a 
presentative sense in act is always truthful; whereas imagina- 
tion is frequently falsified. Further, when we are actually 
looking at a man, we do not say “I imagine I see a man.” 
Moreover, we can close our eyes and see things that are not 
present, but we cannot open our eyes and see things that are 
absent. Finally, we can imagine things when we will, but we 
cannot sense things when we will.” 


*° De Anima, 43la, 14-17. Also, De Memoria et Reminiscentia, 449b, 31. 

21 In de Anima, book III, lect. 12, no. 770 and 772 edit. Pirotta. 

22 De Anima, 427b, 17-18, 428a, 5-15. Also, in de Anima, book III, lect. 
4, no. 633, and lect. 5, no. 641-47 edit. Pirotta. 
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2. Distinction from common sense. Imagination is actuated 
by common sense in act whereas common sense is actuated by the 
sensible object in act. This amounts to saying that common 
sense demands the presence of the sensible object before it can 
function. Is it also true, then, that imagination demands the 
presence of the sensible object before it can act? The answer 
must be made with a distinction: in order that it may lay up the 
species of perceptual experience, yes, since it is the same im- 
pressed species which is received by common sense and stored 
away by imagination; in order that it may revive such experi- 
ence, no, since the act of forming an expressed species or phan- 
tasm can be accomplished in the absence of the object which it 
represents. There is no point in preserving perceptual experi- 
ences in the form of impressed species unless these experiences 
can be reinstated in consciousness and lived again through the 
vicarious agency of expressed species or phantasms. If, then, 
the formal object of common sense is the sensible qua present, 
the formal object of imaginal power is the sensible qua 
absent.** Indeed, were not imagination formally constituted by 
its ability to recall sensible objects in their absence, I cannot see 
that there would be any solid grounds for making a distinction 
between it and the presentative senses, since the mere storing 
up of sensible species could serve no special purpose in our psy- 
chological lives. And so it does not suffice to say that imagina- 
tion perfects the presentative function; for granting that such 
is the case, we still have our problem of discovering a formal 
difference between the presentative senses as such and imaginal 
power.** As John of St. Thomas points out: “ Common sense 

2° Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 78, art. 4. Although the opusculum 
De Potentiis Animae is not regarded by Mandonnet as an authentic work of 
Aquinas, yet it represents the genuine psychological teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor. In chapter 4 of this opusculum, we read: “ Phantasy is a power 
moved by the same sensible species that actuates both the exterior senses 
and common sense. Nor is it only moved by this species—which common 


sense receives—but also retains it in the absence of the thing.” 
**Thus while imaginal power complements common sense, it is not 
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and imagination differ in species, not only because one receives 
impressions well and the other holds them well, but also be- 
cause, from the point of view of the object known, their cogni- 
tions are specifically different ... the difference falling 
between present and absent.” ** 


3. Distinction from estimative power. The purpose of esti- 
mative power is to apprehend the insensate characters of sensi- 
ble objects, that is, the aspects of harmfulness or utility which 
lie concealed beneath the sensate qualities and which cannot be 
discerned by common sense or imagination.** The purpose of 
imagination, on the other hand, is to conserve and reproduce the 
sensate species of sensible objects. Moreover, insensate forms 
are evoked in animal consciousness only when useful or harm- 
ful objects are actually stimulating the senses: so that, to con- 
tinue with John of St. Thomas, “ although estimative power 
apprehends insensate things, it apprehends them only as 
present.” 

How are we to explain the origin of these insensate forms 
which act as prudential criteria, so to speak, by which the ani- 
mal knows whether an object, here and now impinging on the 
exterior senses, is something useful or harmful? Obviously, not 
from experience, since Aquinas explicitly says that such forms 
do not originate by perception. The only alternative is innat- 
ism. And so, when the Angelic Doctor speaks of the sagacious 
acts of animals as arising “from natural inclination rather 
than from apprehension,” * he is apparently contrasting the 
specified by such complementation. The Thomistic psychologist is not 
unaware of the process of complementation wherein the perceptual experi- 
ence is perfected by the formation of a phantasm; but he is more interested 
in the act by which imaginal power is specifically differentiated from 
common sense. 

*5 Loc. cit., art. 2, p. 254. 

*° Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 78, art. 4, Necessarium est animali, 
etc. Also, Quaestiones disputatae, de Anima, one question, art. 13, Quarto 
autem, etc. 


27 Loc. cit., art. 2, p. 256. 
7° In de Anima, book III, lect. 5, no. 644 edit. Pirotta. 
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inborn forms of estimative power with the acquired forms of 
the presentative senses. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that Aristotle nowhere mentions a vis aestimativa in his writ- 
ings. What we call estimative power today was described by 
the Stagirite as a S¥vayus or a power of nature.*® The 
question comes to mind: does such a faculty necessarily imply 
knowledge; or is it not sufficient to say that, by virtue of its 
possessing an inclination of nature, the animal is moved to per- 
form certain operations as though it knew, but without actually 
knowing that or why or how it is so moved? I cannot give the 
answer to this riddle of animal prudence. 


4. Distinction from memorial power. If imagination is 
able to picture things in their absence, memory can identify 
them as past. Moreover, since the knowledge of estimative 
power is the primary principle of memory, then the images of 
memory re-present the insensate intentions of sensible objects. 
The phantasms of imagination, on the other hand, are always 
sensate in nature.*® We may put this in another way by say- 
ing that the species of memorial power are derived, specifically, 
from biological experience, that is, experience of the useful or 
harmful attributes of objects. The images of imagination, by 
contrast, are derived from simple perceptual experience, that is, 
experience of the simple sensate attributes of objects. How- 
ever, I should like to reiterate the point that memorial power 
may also extend to the temporal identification of the phantasms 
of imagination. What Aquinas means is this, I think: that if 
memory did not perform its own specific function of recording 
the biological situations in which the animal finds itself, then it 
could not be distinguished as a separate power, since imagina- 
tion, working in conjunction with estimative sense, would be 
sufficient to meet the demands of animal life. 

2° Cf. Historia Animalium, 588a, 23-31. 

*° Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 78, art. 4. Also Quaestiones Dispu- 


tatae, de Veritate, quest. 10, art. 2, Memoria secundum communem usum, 
ete. 
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VI 


In concluding these reflections, I should like to turn once 
more to the commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima where the 
Angelic Doctor makes direct reference to the two conditions 
under which imaginal activity may be exercised: first, when the 
sensible object is present; second, when it is absent. ‘Thus in 
discussing the incidence of truth and error in imaginal knowl- 
edge, he says: “‘ Every movement of imagination which arises 
from a movement of proper sensible objects is true. . . . And I 
say this in regard to the presence of the sensible object, when 
the movement of imagination is simultaneous with the move- 
ment of sense. When, however, the movement of imagination 
takes place in the absence of sense, then it can be deceived even 
in regard to proper sensibles, ete.” ** And again, speaking of 
the relative perfection of imaginal power in higher and lower 
animals, he says: “ Imperfect animals have imagination, to be 
sure; but it is indeterminate, because the movement of phantasy 
does not remain in them after the apprehensions of sense [have 
died out]. In perfect animals, on the contrary, the movement 
of phantasy remains even when the objects of sense are ab- 
sent.” ** And once more: “ Imperfect animals do not imagine 
anything at a distance, because their imaginations do not work 
except in the presence of a sensible object. When something 
injures them, they imagine that thing as harmful and with- 
draw; and when something pleases them they [imagine that 


*1 In de Anima, book III, lect. 6, no. 664-65, edit. Pirotta. One could 
find an exact parallel for the double type of imaginal function here de- 
scribed in the case where intellect understands the singular object either 
in its presence or in its absence. For, in each instance, abstraction is made 
from a phantasm. Further, in each instance, intellect goes back, by a 
kind of reflective movement, to consider the phantasm from which the 
universal nature was abstracted. (Cf. Summa Theologica, part I, quest. 84, 
art. 7. Also, Quaestiones Disputatae, de Anima, one question, art. 20, reply 
obj. 1 of sed contra.) | 

*2 In de Anima, book II, lect. 6, no. 302 edit. Pirotta. 
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thing as delightful and] approach. . . . Thus there is an inde- 
terminate imagination and appetite in them, in so far as they 
picture and desire something suitable. It is not, however, as a 
precise this or that thing, in this or that place [that they pic- 
ture the object of sense]. Rather, their imaginal functions are 
of the vague and confused sort.” ** The inference seems clear 
that the power of imagining things only when stimuli are pres- 
ent to the senses is an imperfect form of animal phantasy; 
whereas the ability to picture things in their absence is the per- 
fect form of imaginal function. 

Finally, let me point out once more that the simultaneous 
activity of common sense and imagination in perceptual knowl- 
edge has always been an accepted principle in the Thomistic 
psychology. Indeed, the existence of such a phenomenon—the 
mystery of a cognitive union so intimate that the same species 
which actuates common sense to know also determines imagina- 
tion to lay up a phantasmal form—is precisely the reason why 
Thomists are never so sure about the distinction of imagina- 
tion from common sense as they are about the distinction of 
imagination from the other interior senses. Nevertheless, it is 
the constant teaching of the followers of Aquinas that such a 
specific difference exists: first, because, from the point of view 
of the knowing subject, common sense merely receives the spe- 
cies of sensible objects while imagination retains them as well ; 
second, because, from the point of view of the object known, 
common sense is actuated only by objects that are present while 
imagination is also able to form phantasms of things in their 
absence. 


Rosert Epwarp Brennay, O.P. 


The Thomistic Institute, 
Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 


°° In de Anima, book III, lect. 16, no. 839 edit. Pirotta. 
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DISCUSSIONS AND COMMENTS 


THE DEMONSTRABILITY OF DEMOCRACY 


A Repty To Dr. O’NEIL 


In the last issue of this journal (January, 1941), Dr. Charles O’Neil 
reviewed the Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation for 1939 (Vol. XV). And in that review, he did me the honor 
to devote half his space to my paper, The Demonstration of Democracy, 
which tried to answer the question, “ In terms of what moral principles 
is democracy the best form of government?” He attempted to show 
two things: first, that I failed to demonstrate the thesis that democracy 
is, on moral grounds, the best form of government; and second, that 
the thesis is itself intrinsically indemonstrable because there are no moral 
grounds on which any form of government (democracy or any other) 
ean be best. If he had made only the first attempt, it would not have 
been clear whether he disagreed with my conclusion, for failure of 
demonstration by itself does not make a conclusion false; but since he 
also tried to show that no demonstration could possibly be made, we 
know what he must think about democracy—that it is not, and cannot 
be, morally better than any other form of good government, granted 
that democracy is a good form of government at all. This second dif- 
ference of opinion between Dr. O’Neil and myself is of such momentous 
practical importance in the world today, that it warrants immediate 
attention. Furthermore, there is no point in defending my demonstra- 
tion against objections unless I can first defend my affirmation of a 
prior point, i. e., that the conclusion in question is properly demon- 
strable. Moreover, failure to understand how the thesis can be demon- 
strable generates misunderstandings about the demonstration itself, as 
Dr. O’Neil’s critique plainly reveals—a fact which, I think, he would 
have seen for himself had he considered the prior point first. I shall 
proceed, therefore, in an order which reverses Dr. O’Neil’s critical pro- 
cedure, dealing first with his reasons for denying the demonstrability 
of the thesis, and second, with his objections to the actual demonstration. 

In fairness, Dr. O’Neil mentioned the fact that I had called my paper 
a “memorandum,” promising to present later “an adequate account of 
the political theory here suggested.” That promise will be kept. Be- 
ginning in the July issue of The Thomist, Father Walter Farrell and I 
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will publish a series of articles, under the title The Theory of Democ- 
racy, in which the inadequacies of my original memorandum will be 
rectified—largely through Father Farrell’s patient and persistent efforts 
to assimilate what is a new truth in this vision of democracy as the best 
sort of state, to the traditional truth of a single generic distinction 
between all good and all bad states. In so far as Dr. O’Neil has diffi- 
culties with the demonstrability of the thesis, due to its apparent incon- 
sistencies with traditional theory, the forthcoming work may be neces- 
sary to remove them—for many distinctions in the analogous notion of 
the common good are required to show that the inconsistencies are only 
apparent. In this short note, I can do no more than indicate the 
analysis to come. But in so far as Dr. O’Neil’s objections are directed 
against the demonstration itself, the more complete analysis is not nec- 
essary to answer them. They are rebuttable in terms of the analysis as 
already presented, for they arise entirely from misconceptions of the 
arguments involved. In order to cure these misunderstandings, I go at 
once to their cause—the suppositions which make it appear that the 
thesis in question cannot be demonstrated. 

To understand the demonstrability of the thesis, that democracy is, 
on moral grounds, the best type of state, the best political form, we 
must discover the conditions to be satisfied by any demonstration. They 
are revealed to us by an examination of the conclusion to be proved. 
Two points strike us immediately: (1) that democracy cannot be the 
best form, unless there are at least two inferior forms which, though 
also intrinsically good, have less goodness; (2) that this ordering of 
three good forms must be made in terms of moral criteria. In short, 
if we should succeed in demonstrating that democracy is the only good 
state, or that democracy is one of several good states, all of which are 
equally good on moral grounds, we would not have succeeded in demon- 
strating the conclusion we claim to be demonstrable. In the traditional 
classification of states, three are said to be morally good, and three 
morally bad; of the three good forms, one is usually said to be best, 
but not morally, because all three are regarded as equally good in that 
they are directed to the same end. If one is praised as best of three, 
and a second is better than the third, this comparison must be made in 
terms of their efficiency as means serving the same end. Hence any 
attempt to demonstrate the thesis in question must, first of all, distin- 
guish between two ways in which things can be normatively ordered: 
morally, as ends graded in goodness; and (in the sense of true, not 
false, prudence) prudentially as means varying in the degree of their 
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efficiency for accomplishing the same end. For reasons which he fails 
to give, Dr. O’Neil is outraged by this use of the words “ moral” and 
“ prudential ” to distinguish the two ways in which things can be norma- 
tively ordered; but he obviously cannot reject the distinction itself for 
it is indispensable to the traditional classification of good and bad 
states, a theory which he espouses. 

Now Dr. O’Neil does not think the thesis in question is demonstrable 
precisely because he thinks that there is only one end of political 
activity. True, there is only one ultimate end, because the ultimate end 
is proportionate to human nature as its final cause and fulfillment, and 
the unity of human nature thus generates that unity in the moral order 
which derives from the unity of an ultimate end. If this were the 
whole truth, Dr. O’Neil would be quite right in denying that any state, 
or form of government, could be a best on moral grounds. If this were 
the whole truth, the traditional political theory which makes only one 
moral distinction among political forms (as good or bad according to 
their service or violation of the single ultimate end) would be the whole 
truth. But, though the traditional theory is true, it is not the whole 
truth; though there is a generic distinction among political forms, as 
good and bad means in relation to a single end, there are also subordi- 
nate, specific distinctions among the several forms which share the 
same generic goodness; and these distinctions turn upon considering 
states as ends—not ultimate ends, of course, but intermediate ends. 
There can be no objection to a plurality of intermediate ends, each a 
bonum honestum as well as a means, each having intrinsic goodness as 
an end (because it is a bonum honestum and not a mere means or 
bonum utile) as well as the extrinsic goodness it possesses as a means, 
varying in degree of efficiency. The fact that the virtues are means to 
happiness need not obscure the fact that each has a certain intrinsic 
perfection as a good habit; nor does the unity of happiness as an ulti- 
mate end conflict with the plurality of the virtues as intermediate ends; 
nor are all the virtues, viewed either as ends or as means, equal in their 
grade of goodness. 

Thus, it may be seen that the theory implicit in my original memo- 
randum in no way conflicts with the traditional theory Dr. O’Neil is 
defending; on the contrary, it preserves that truth and supplements it, 
thus saving it from inadequacy in the face of obvious political facts. 
Perhaps, Dr. O’Neil can be excused for not seeing this, in so far as 
many points essential to the analysis were left implicit, and do require 
the fuller explication which Father Farrell and I now plan to give. 
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On the other hand, if Dr. O’Neil had recognized the systematic am- 
biguity of that much abused phrase “ the common good,” if he had not 
permitted himself a too simple conception of the various common goods, 
he might have realized that the sense in which I spoke of the state’s 
well-being, i. e., the welfare of the community as such, as a common 
good, is not the same sense as that in which the common good is re- 
garded as an end beyond the state, and served by it as a means. Though 
I identified the common good, in one of its meanings, with the state’s 
well-being, I also made it explicitly clear that the state is never an 
ultimate end, but always a means to happiness, which is the common 
good in another of its meanings. My effort to prevent the sort of 
misunderstanding Dr. O’Neil exhibits was obviously insufficient. 

There are at least four basic dimensions of common good. (1) In the 
supernatural order, beatitude is a good common to all human souls— 
actually possessed by the blessed, but potentially possessible by all. 
(2) In the natural order, temporal happiness is a good common to all 
men in their psychophysical being as composite substances. Each of 
these is an ultimate end—an end proportionate to human nature, super- 
naturally elevated, or to human nature simply (ideally, or under actual 
post-Adamie conditions). Now in the natural order, the state is always 
a means to temporal happiness as an end (and thus, by having its own 
characteristic end, it is divided against the Church, as the supernatural 
society directed to eternal happiness as an end). This is the basic 
Aristotelian point that the naturalness of the state is its indispensa- 
bility as a condition or means for leading a good human life. But the 
political community has a kind of being, albeit accidental, and as such 
has a goodness proportionate to its own nature. The goodness of the 
state is also a common good, a good common to all men as politically 
organized for the ultimate end of each—living well, or happiness. But 
the goodness of the state is not identical with the goodness of a human 
life—for one is the perfection of a substantial being, natural in the 
physical order, whereas the other is the perfection of an accidental 
being, natural in the moral order. Both goodnesses are common, in 
the sense of shared by all men because they are men, but both are not 
common in the same way, for one is a good identical with the well-being 
of a man, and the other is a good identical with the well-being of a 
community (of men). If, now, we distinguish between bonum com- 
mune hominis and bonum commune communitatis, we can discover a 
third and fourth meaning of “common good”: (3) the ideal state, the 
political common good, which is the single end toward which all political 
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action working for progress, must aim; (4) the actual state, the politi- 
cal common good which is the end toward which all political action 
working for the preservation of the existing community, must aim. In 
both of these meanings, the common good is identical with the well- 
being (actual or potential) of the political community as such. It is 
the state as a good thing; and because the state is a moral being, having 
nature and necessity only in the order of final causality, whether as 
means or intermediate end, goodness enters its definition essentially. 
As St. Augustine says of a “bad law,’ so we must say of a “ bad 
state,” that it is a state in name only. 

Now it is only in the fourth sense of common good (and the enumera- 
tion is far from exhaustive), that there can be an ordered plurality of 
common goods as lower and higher ends. This results from the fact 
that, as the direct and proximate end of political activity which seeks 
to preserve the community, actual states can be specifically distin- 
guished. To say that actual states can be morally ordered is, there- 
fore, to say that there are gradations of goodness intrinsic to existent 
political communities; and since the existent community is a good in 
itself, as well as a condition of reaching more ultimate goods (the ideal 
community and happiness), there is a plurality of subordinate ends, a 
plurality of common goods (but only in the fourth sense indicated) in 
the sphere of political activity. This plurality is thoroughly consistent 
with the unity of that political common good which is the ideal state, 
and with the unity of the ultimate common good, the common good 
which is the happiness of each individual man, and which is the well- 
being of each man taken individually, and not of men taken collectively 
as politically organized. 

If this line of analysis be understood—and I am aware that it may 
take many pages to make it fully intelligible—the demonstrability of 
the thesis about democracy will be evident. The traditional generic 
distinction between good and bad governments is in terms of the 
single common good (a bonum communitatis) which is the ideal end 
of all political activity—since even the preservation of the existing 
state must be for the sake of progress. The additional specific distine- 
tions among all good governments are in terms of the plural common 
goods (each still a bonum communitatis) which are the grades of good- 
ness realized by existing states. The only remaining question is whether 
these plural common goods (identical with the well-being of diverse 
existing communities) can be distinguished essentially, or whether they 
are merely accidental degrees of the same good. The answer turns on 
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whether there are separable and cumulatively combinable elements of 
political justice. If not, existing states, still regarded as proximate 
ends of political activity working for the preservation of the com- 
munity, can differ only in the degree to which they realize political 
justice; but if there are separable and cumulatively combinable ele- 
ments, there can be an essential diversity among existing states as 
realizing different grades of political justice—just as the vegetative, the 
sensitive, and the rational nature are different grades of life, as signified 
to us by the fact that vegetative, sensitive, and rational powers are 
separable and cumulatively combinable. The demonstrability of de- 
mocracy rests upon an understanding of that common good which is 
identical with the well-being of an existing state and which, as such, 
is @ proximate end of political activity; but the demonstration of de- 
mocracy, as the best of three good forms, rests upon the definition of 
three separable and cumulatively combinable elements of political 
justice. 

Although my original memorandum was inadequate with respect to 
arguing the demonstrability of its thesis, it was, I think, sufficiently 
plain in setting forth its demonstration. Dr. O’Neil’s criticisms are, 
therefore, justified on the first count—and they can be fully met only 
by the elaborate analysis Father Farrell and I plan to present; but his 
criticisms on the second count seem to me to involve misunderstandings 
of the proof as a whole, and of its several steps. Yet, in all fairness to 
Dr. O’Neil, I must add that in so far as these misunderstandings of the 
demonstration are caused by failure to understand the demonstrability 
of its conclusion, the fault is mine, not his—a fault I can only partly 
excuse in terms of the brevity of my original paper. I should have 
anticipated objections to the demonstrability of the thesis. Neverthe- 
less, it remains true that once these difficulties are removed, none of 
Dr. O’Neil’s objections to the demonstration itself survive. Nor is any 
further analysis needed to answer them, for when the obstacles to un- 
derstanding the proof are removed, the demonstration as originally 
given contains all the answers. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the intricate details of the proof. 
Suffice it to point out that three elements of political justice can be 
defined: (1) the just exercise of de facto political power—for the 
political common good, both existential and ideal; (2) the just consti- 
tution of political power as having authority de jure; (3) the just 
distribution of political status to all men, and the just selection of 
some men to hold political office. That these three elements are 
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separable and cumulatively combinable is not an a priori point of 
theory; it is an a posteriori point of concrete historic fact. A survey 
of political communities which have existed or now exist, reveals: (1) 
states in which the only element of political justice flows from the 
benevolence of their despotic (their absolute or non-constitutional) 
rulers; (2) states in which political power is constitutionally authorized 
as well as justly exercised; (3) states in which the constitutional status 
of citizenship is justly distributed according to the equality of universal 
suffrage, and in which the constitutional requirements for office-holding 
are justly determined. 

That the third type of state is intrinsically best (on moral grounds) 
as a proximate end of political activity necessarily follows from its 
summation of the separable factors of political justice. That it is also 
best as a means to temporal happiness as the ultimate end of all human 
activity (an end which in the natural order surpasses the good of the 
community) follows from the fact that all men are by nature political 
animals—a fact which makes natural slavery not only self-contradictory 
but intrinsically unjust, a fact which also makes intrinsically unjust 
the mean between slavery and citizenship, which is political subjection. 
That the third type of state is what we mean by the word “ democracy ” 
(the first being what Aristotle called a “royal regime”; the second 
being what the Romans and our eighteenth century ancestors called a 
“republic ”) is a matter on which individual opinions may, of course, 
differ. I wish merely to say that only when it is thus understood can 
democracy be demonstrated, on moral grounds, to be the best type of 
historically existing political community. 

In closing, may I express my gratitude to Dr. O’Neil for his 
attentive consideration of what is, for us today, the most crucial prob- 
lem in political philosophy. I trust that he, and others, will understand 
that this rejoinder is partly by way of clarification of points not pre- 
viously made explicit, and partly by way of indicating further clari- 
fications to be made in a forthcoming exposition of the theory of 
democracy. I hope that he, and others, will patiently suspend judgment 
until that theory is fully expounded, elaborately enough to make every 
detail explicit. 


MortTIMER J. ADLER. 


University of Chicago, 
February, 1941. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Science, Philosophy and Religion: A Symposium. New York: Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their Relations to 
the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1940. Price, $1.50. 


The present volume gathers together the papers contributed to the 
Symposium of Science, Philosophy and Religion held in New York 
last September. Van Wyck Brooks, who writes the history of the 
Conference, tells us that motive underlying it was “ to rally intellectual 
and spiritual forces ” to meet the totalitarian threat. It aimed to bring 
together representatives of various disciplines so that they might meet 
on common ground with the democratic way of living as the unifying 
concept, and thus obtain a first hand knowledge of one another’s ideas 
regarding the totality of human experience. It assumed, he tells us, 
that scholars are alarmed by the totalitarian threat and increasingly 
conscious of collective responsibility for some measure of common 
leadership. It recognizes the internal weakness of the democratic world 
and that the failure so far to integrate science, philosophy and reli- 
gion in relation to traditional ethical values and the democratic way of 
life has been catastrophic for civilization. And because of the threat 
to that way of life, it is under special constraint at the present moment 
“to realize a unity of thought and effort.” The Conference was not 
concerned with jurisdictional relations of science, philosophy: and reli- 
gion or with defining respective boundaries. But accepting the differ- 
ence between scholars it sought “to support the common faith of all 
who resist this threat, to unite them for mutual assurance and renewed 
effort.” 

Louis Finklestein writes on “The Aims of the Conference” and 
agrees with the preceding writer that “our inability to transmit our 
individual integrations of science, philosophy and religion in their rela- 
tions to traditional ethical values and the democratic way of life, has 
been catastrophic for our institutions and our civilization (p. 15).” 
Absorption of interest in special fields, the lack of any stimulus towards 
synthesizing thought and the encyclopedic scope and dynamic charac- 
ter of human knowledge are, he thinks, the principal impediments to 
our transmitting our interpretations of reality to our students and the 
general public. In contrast he finds that totalitarians have developed 
uniform systems of thought which are winning converts abroad and 
even in America. Scholarship in a democratic way of life (he calls it 
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democratic scholarship, though it may be doubted whether scholarship 
can be distinguished into democratic and totalitarian) cannot “ produce 
any philosophy that can compare in uniformity with the various forms 
of totalitarian belief (p. 16).” As an alternative he proposes that 
“the totality of science, philosophy and religion can become a plural- 
istic but well regulated universe of thought (ibid.).” Each science 
pursues its own way independently, but all scholars may through their 
associations with one another “ gain in mutual respect and understand- 
ing and create a consensus regarding certain aspects of contemporary 
moral and philosophic problems (ibid.).” But surely the pluralistic 
universe was designed by William James to get rid of the unity which 
irked him so much in the absolute idealists. For pluralism the ultimate 
is “the many.” How can a pluralistic universe of reality or of thought 
be “ well regulated ” when all the units of the many are independent? 
Regulation, to apply a pragmatic test to it, would have as observable 
consequence the subordination of many to one. (Pragmatism is the 
only philosophy that fits in with pluralism, and that is why we may 
fairly apply the pragmatic test when judging it.) Now if the subordi- 
nation of many sciences to one is abhorrent to the modern mind, the 
principle, regulation, of which it is a consequence must be equally 
abhorrent, and by the pragmatic rule must be judged false. Rather 
than resort to pluralism here, Mr. Finklestein would have done better, 
I venture to think, if he had sought the solution of his difficulty in the 
words he cites with approval from Gilson later on (p. 19). What we 
need is, “not uniformity, which is mere lack of diversity, but unity, 
which is the rational ordering of a manifold reality.” But if we accept 
Gilson’s solution, we must be prepared to admit its implications. Order- 
ing also implies subordination of many to one. We can no longer 
muddle along with independent units of science. The implication is 
hierarchical. The organizers of this Conference seem to be aware that 
our mental unpreparedness to oppose totalitarianism would not be so 
frightening if the needed leadership of our democracy by the repre- 
sentatives of science, philosophy and religion had not been lacking. 
Perhaps the reason why the leadership has not appeared is because 
among the potential leaders there is no unity of thought. Now the 
price that must be paid for unity of thought is the acceptance of a 
hierarchy of the sciences. Such at least is the contention of Jacques 
Maritain in the concluding portion of his contribution, “ Science, Philos- 
ophy and Faith.” For the unity of truth, he tells us, to which the 
human spirit aspires cannot be reached except through an admitted 
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hierarchy of intelligible objects, nor can we communicate with one 
another unless we recognize a corresponding hierarchy of knowledge. 
In society, he continues, there cannot be unity of many without order 
in diversity, and if order, therefore hierarchy of degrees. Democracy 
has suffered from the belief that democratic society must be non- 
hierarchical; but the authentic democratic principle is organic, tending 
to an organization of liberties. 

The unity necessary for effective leadership and cooperation could 
certainly be had this way, but most of the contributors to the Confer- 
ence seem to be looking in quite another direction. What hope have 
we, for example, that even with the crisis at hand any modern scientist 
is prepared to allow philosophy to sit in judgment on his science? One 
writer, Edwin E. Aubrey (pp. 21 sq.) is willing to allow to religion 
the function of critic of the ends of democracy. For, as he says, “ Since 
the ends of democracy cannot be appraised except in terms of the ends 
of human life as a whole, it should be clear that religion stands as the 
supreme critic of democratic thought and practice (p. 32).” It should 
be clear indeed, for the cogency of the reasoning here is not easy to 
evade. But will your political scientist accept the criticism of religion, 
or will he regard it as unwarranted interference with the independence 
of his science? It would appear that pluralism in the universe of 
thought is one of the things that are wrong with the world, and we 
cannot look to it to lead us into a better way of life. 

Without drawing this review out to a tedious length it will not be 
possible to do more than comment on such contributions as seem to the 
reviewer more significant. It may, however, be remarked in passing 
that many of the contributors seem but little concerned with the aims 
of the Conference. Thus, Hoxie N. Fairchild has an interesting essay 
on “Some Historical Interrelations of Religion and Poetry,” but 
seemed not to remember the aims of the Conference until the last para- 
graph. Moses Hadas: “Shem in the Tents of Japeth,” discusses un- 
Greek, i. e., Semitic elements in Latin literature. Interesting, but 
rather remote. In spite of a brief introductory paragraph “ The Logic 
of Constructive Theology ” by Douglas C. Macintosh can hardly claim 
to be a contribution to the aims of the Conference, whatever its merits 
in itself. The reputation of Harry A. Overstreet would lead one to 
think that there must be other subjects on which he is more competent to 
write than “ When Religion Becomes Mature.” “Interplay of Theory 
and Experiment ” by Karl K. Darrow need not detain one who is inter- 
ested in the aims of the Conference. He himself indicates as much 
(p. 207). Albert Einstein’s “ Science and Religion” is not helpful. 
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Robert MacIver in “The Nature of Challenge” tells us, a bit 
rhetorically that we live in a complex world and cannot reject the 
different without rejecting the common in the universe. The differ- 
ences are, as he says, “the devil of it.” They are hard to get along 
with. We might suppress them, supposing we had the power; but that 
would be brutal. We might ignore them, but that is the way of the 
shirker. Or we might accept them and manage to live with them. We 
ean accept them if we have “a certain rather simple but rather deep 
faith, the faith that there is something bigger than our differences, that 
there is some greater unity, a unity that perhaps may even create our 
differences (p. 86).” The democratic faith is, he thinks, an aspect of 
this larger faith. Otherwise what this greater faith is is not made 
precise. Yet faiths for which men have lived and died have always 
had the quality of definiteness, whatever else they lacked. He does not 
like any absolute. “ To be absolute in any sphere, in the sense of try- 
ing to impose our orthodoxy on others, is to be ridiculous (p. 88).” 
Would that this were so! Then we might laugh off totalitarianism. A 
well meant attempt, but too vague to be very helpful. 

Petrim A. Sorokin in “ The Tragic Dualism of Contemporary Sen- 
sate Culture: Its Root and the Way Out,” finds that the inner contra- 
dictions within a system are the surest indications of the decay that is 
going on within it. Among other contradictions in our civilization he 
finds this one: “ We live in an age of the exaltation of man as the 
supreme end, and, at the same time, of the immense vilification of man 
and his cultural values (p. 91).” The root of the contradiction and 
consequent decay is to be found in our sensate culture. “ Modern cul- 
turge emerged with the belief that the true reality and the true value 
were mainly or exclusively sensory (p. 103).” In such 4 culture, he 
says, the same forces that determined the growth of its sunny side made 
unavoidable the growth of the cancer of degradation. As the way out 
he asks for “a complete change of contemporary mentality, a funda- 
mental transformation of our system of values, and the profoundest 
modification of our conduct towards other men, cultural values and the 
world at large (p. 118).” He is under no illusion with regard to the 
difficulty of such a remedy, but reminds us that the easy way out leads 
to a precipice, the harder to the heights. 

Mortimer J. Adler’s ‘God and the Professors” has already aroused 
abundant comment and criticism in which there was no little heat 
generated. We do not usually get angry except with things that touch 
us. Does the heat in this case suggest that some of the professors were 
touched ? 
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Emmanuel Chapman in “ Which Revolution Will You Have?” offers 
a choice of total democracy or totalitarianism. We must, he says, choose 
one or the other, though perhaps some way in between would be more 
to the liking of most. The grammatical construction involved in the 
word, democracy, has sometimes been misunderstood. Is the demos 
ruler or ruled, or perhaps both? As ruler alone there is no guarantee 
that it will be better than any other ruler, and unless there is assurance 
that it is also ruled, even the friends of democracy would be afraid of 
its total phase. 

Those who write in the name of science have more difficulty in 
integrating their contributions with the announced aims of the Con- 
ference. It is easy to see and to show that totalitarianism is not a 
favorable climate for pure science, but just how pure science can con- 
tribute to democracy is not so easy to make clear. Philip Frank of 
Harvard has made a serious effort to show the value of pure science and 
the scientific spirit for democracy in his “ Scienee and Democracy,” and 
his contribution should be taken as seriously as it is made. 

From his own experience and inquiry from others he has found that 
students and professors of pure science (not applied science) are more 
immune than others to totalitarian propaganda. This is interesting 
and might be important if it could be verified on a larger scale. His 
own attempt to explain it rests mostly on his identification of scientific 
thinking with pragmatism. He considers that idealistic philosophy is 
very congenial to totalitarian thinking because of the value it gives to 
principles, which can readily be transformed into “banners” under 
which men will fight for self-seeking leaders. For pragmatism on the 
other hand principles have no other meaning and value than the ob- 
servable consequences that result from them. Hence he reasons, “ Since 
a justification of totalitarianism easily arises from this [pre-occupation 
with idealistic philosophy] education in scientific thought is favorable to 
education for democracy.” But isn’t there something of a non-sequitur 
here? Scientific thinking is not the only alternative to idealistic philoso- 
phy. Many indeed would claim that there is here no question of alter- 
natives at all, but that idealism is entirely favorable to scientific think- 
ing. And besides is it not possible that aid and comfort for totalitarian 
thinking might be found in the pragmatic rule? After all there are 
consequences of an observable kind resulting from totalitarian princi- 
ples. The Nazi, for example, might easily consider himself justified by 
the pragmatic rule in these consequences, among others, which he thinks 
he observes as following from the principle of National Socialism: the 
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repudiation of what was hateful to him in the Versailles treaty, the 
suppression of the Jews, the resurgence of German might, and Le- 
bensraum, actual or in near prospect, for the superior race. We do 
not like these consequences, but he does. But why, according to the 
pragmatic rule, must consequences conform to any standard of moral 
worth? Isn’t the Nazi the better pragmatist in so far as he guides 
himself by consequences alone? For “ what is essential to it [prag- 
matic thinking] is the concrete consequence (p. 224).” 

Philip Frank, however, does evaluate consequences by the ideal of 
humanitarianism. “If a principle brings suffering to humanity, then 
it must be a false principle and its falsity can be recognized through 
this suffering (p. 224).” Are we then,—let us ask parenthetically—to 
brand as false the idea of resistance to totalitarian aggression? Such 
resistance brings on human suffering that might have been avoided by 
compliance with totalitarian demands. It is a bit strange that a prag- 
matic conception of philosophy and science should have to fall back 
on any ideal, humanitarian or other. Will not this be a confession 
that the pragmatic rule of consequences is not self-sufficing, but needs 
to be judged by an ideal? After all, consequences may be of many 
kinds, and in the matter of human living how, without some ideal, 
which I am afraid will have to be identified with the end of human 
living, can we tell which kind of consequences show the falsity of a 
principle? And, too, unless we go back to Epicurus with his equating 
of happiness with freedom from pain, it can not be maintained that a 
humanity free from pain is self-evidently the ideal by which conse- 
quences must be judged. A humanity ennobled by suffering is also a 
conceivable ideal. Or even, if Nazis had ideals, one suited to what we 
think is their mentality might be a humanity identified with a superior 
race advanced through the sufferings of inferior races. Judged by such 
an ideal (after we have duly shuddered at its brutality) the observable 
consequences of Nazism might be found to afford justification for its 
principles. 

The rule of consequences may indeed be favorable to the democratic 
way of living, but this rule is so elastic that one is led to wonder if it 
would not be equally favorable to any other way which by reason of 
temperament or tradition we might be inclined to prefer. 

This Conference was conceived in hope and born in the faith, a bit 
wavering perhaps, that out of the interplay of many minds there would 
issue a common attitude favorable to the safeguarding of the democratic 
way of life. Will there be such issue? “The attempts,” says Mr. 
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Finkelstein, “ to bring together men of different disciplines have usually 
resulted in printed symposia, where unrelated fragments are assembled 
in the artificial unity of a bound volume (p.14).” The earnest purpose 
of its organizers would seem to merit more propitious fate for this 
attempt. But to insure this it would have been necessary for the con- 
ferees to have attended to the warning given by Anton C. Pegis in his 
paper, “In Search of Man.” In such gatherings there can be so 
courteous a tolerance of ideas that all ideas enter and depart unchal- 
lenged and any attempt at questioning the right of any one of them 
would seem merely rude. But ideas, as he reminds us, are not tolerant 
of one another: totalitarianism, for example, of democracy. One can 
survive only by elimination of the other. Tolerance of opposing ideas 
euts across any possibility of unity of thinking and makes so-called 
discussion pointless and barren of results. Men can and should 
tolerate one another, each man respecting another’s right to withhold 
assent except when he is convinced. But ideas must battle to the death. 
If that is not so, why call a conferencee to arm ourselves intellectually 
against the. threat of the totalitarian idea? Of course if there is no 
absolute truth, but only each man’s truth for him, then a conflict of 
ideas would be meaningless, but so, too, would a conference be, or any 
hope of a unity of action to come out of it. 

We are assumed to be democratic and to like democracy. Totalitar- 
ians, we may assume, like totalitarianism in their turn. If it is just a 
question of liking on one side or the other, we as democrats should, of 
course, strive to bring as many others as possible, by persuasive 
methods, it is understood, to liking our way. The totalitarians on the 
other hand will be eager to bring as many as possible to a liking of 
their way, though not by methods of persuasion, for that is not their 
philosophy. In the vernacular, they’ll make ’em like it. On an emo- 
tional basis what other difference of importance is there, except perhaps 
that force can usually be counted on to win at least a temporary vie- 
tory over persuasion? But can we lift the question to a rational level 
so that a judgment of comparative value may become possible? We 
ean if we have some point of reference to which we can bring both 
democracy and totalitarianism for judgment. If we could agree on 
what man is, we should have such a point of reference with respect to 
which it would be possible to say whether democracy or totalitarianism 
was to be preferred with a preference that was rational and not merely 
emotional. Regrettably we may not assume such an agreement. Or 
if it will be said that modern thought is in agreement that man is the 
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latest product of evolution, the highest among the primates, is modern 
thought in a position to mark the point at which right emerges? We 
drive cattle, primarily for our own good, but we are egotistical enough 
to think that what is for our good is best for them. If man is still 
just on the animal level, why should he not be driven for the good of 
some egotism? Totalitarianism is a good fit with modern thought; 
democracy with its implications of personality and rights in man is 
distinctly medieval in comparison. If a man is a person, he is for 
himself in a way no mere animal is, and without injury to his dignity 
he may not be driven as cattle are or ruled for the good of another. 
But if he is just an animal, objection to his being driven or ruled for 
the good of another is on the same emotional level as the “ mentality ” 
which cries out against using animals for the purposes of scientific 
research. It is quite profitless to discuss what kind of government man 
ought to have unless we come to some agreement about what man is. 
That seems to be the reason why Dr. Pegis asks us to go in search of 
man. 
JoHN F. McCormick. 
Loyola Uniwersity, Chicago. 


Mediaeval Studies, Vol. I (1939), II (1940), pp. 280, 257. Published 
for the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies by Sheed and 
Ward (New York and London). $5.00 per volume. 


These first two annual volumes of studies from the Toronto Institute, 
impressive in themselves as contributions to mediaeval studies, are par- 
ticularly significant by their appearance just at the moment when 
publication in war-torn Europe is at a standstill, when libraries are 
again burned to the ground and when scholars live in silence if they 
live at all. But it is not at all fanciful to think that the Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, begun in 1929 at St. Michael’s College in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto by Professor Etienne Gilson, and honored with a 
pontifical charter in 1940, is carrying forward a work which is doubly 
important. The contributions represent the work of scholars who are 
almost all Canadian and American; but more than this, though Europe 
be dark, there are those on this continent who are promoting a work 
that European scholars have hitherto carried almost alone. The words 
of encouragement and praise, therefore, written by Archbishop Mc- 
Guigan of Toronto in December, 1938, and printed at the beginning 
of the first volume of Mediaeval Studies, take an added gravity in 1941. 
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The various studies in these volumes cover many fields. Most of the 
contributions are by p.ofessors in the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
though two are by former American students (Dr. Otto Bird, Mr. 
William Gorman). The present volumes contain, therefore, research 
in so many phases of mediaeval thought and institutions, that no one 
reviewer can give an adequate or useful account of the volumes as a 
whole. Hence, while I shall ignore for a moment the decorum and 
formality of a reviewer and express, as an old student of the Institute, 
both gratitude and pride on the oceasion of the publication of these 
volumes, in the present review I shall be mainly concerned with the 
contributions to philosophy. As the following table of contents will 
indicate, the volumes offer so much that the luxury of choice inevitably 
imposes itself: 


Vol. I (1989) 

1. Etienne Gilson, “ Franz Brentano’s Interpretation of Mediaeval History ” 
(pp. 1-10). 

2. Gerald B. Phelan, “ Verum Sequiter Esse Rerum” (pp. 11-22). 

3. V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., “The Summa de Officiis Ecclesiae of Guy 
d’Orchelles ” (pp. 23-62). 

4. J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., “ The De Officiis Ministrorum of Saint Ambrose ” 
(pp. 63-80). 

5. T. P. McLaughlin, C.S8. B., “ The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury 
(XII, XIII and XIV Centuries) ” (pp. 81-147, three parts of four). 

6. A. J. Denomy, C.8.B., “An Old French Life of Saint Barbara” (pp. 
148-178). 

7. J. R. O'Donnell, C.S. B., “ Nicholas of Autrecourt” (pp. 179-280). 


Vol. II (1940) 


1. T. P. McLaughlin, C.S.B., “ The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury” 
(pp. 1-22, concluding fourth part). 

2. J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., “ The Treatise De Anima of Dominicus Gundis- 
salinus,” with an introduction by E. Gilson (pp. 23-103). 

3. G. B. Flahiff, C.S. B., “ Ralph Niger—An Introduction to His Life and 
Works” (pp. 104-126). 

4. Gerhart B. Ladner, “ Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Icono- 
clastic Controversy ” (pp. 127-149). 

5. Otto Bird, “ The Canzone d’Amore of Cavalcanti: According to the Com- 
mentary of Dino del Garbo” (pp. 150-203, first half). 

6. V. L. Kennedy, C.8.B., “ The Franciscan Ordo Missae in the Thirteenth 
Century ” (pp. 204-222). 

7. William Gorman, “ Albertus Magnus on Aristotle’s Second Definition of 
the Soul” (pp. 223-230). 

8. Francis P. Magoun, Jr., “ An English Pilgrim-Diary of the Year 990” 
(pp. 231-252). 
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9. L. K. Shook, C.S.B., “ A Technical Construction in Old English” (pp. 
253-257). 


The student of mediaeval philosophy will read with interest the work 
of Father Kennedy in the history of liturgy (the publication of the 
Summa de Officiis Ecclesiae of Guy d’Orchelles and the study on the 
development of the Franciscan mass book in the middle of the thirteenth 
century); the work of Father McLaughlin, a copiously documented 
study of usury during the XIJ-XIV centuries; the work of Father 
Denomy, an edition of the Old French Vie Sainte Barbe, as well as of 
three shorter poems on St. Barbara; and the work of Father Flahiff, 
an examination of the facts concerning the life and work of Ralph 
Niger (71140-71199). These works are mostly scriptural commen- 
taries, though Ralph may have written the gloss on Aristotle’s Topics 
and Sophistici Elenchi of which two lines are preserved in Gervase of 
Tilbury. The present study of Father Flahiff is a preparation for a 
more detailed examination of Ralph’s work as a means of throwing 
more light on the development of theology at Paris during the years 
1170-1180. 

Professor Ladner’s paper is concerned to show that iconoclasm during 
the eighth and early ninth centuries was much more and much more 
important than a puritanical argument against idolatry: “ We must 
not consider the Byzantine iconoclasts merely as puritans” (II, p. 
136). In fact, “on the basis of the study of imperial iconoclastic art 
in Byzantium the conclusion—which Grabar has not drawn—seems to 
me inevitable, namely that there is a mutual causal relation between 
this profane imperial art [i.e., the art of Leo III and Constantine V 
with its promotion of the worship of imperial icons, as well as the art 
of the same Constantine V who, as we are told in the Life of St. 
Stephen the Younger, made the Church a storehouse of fruits and a 
eage for birds (pp. 137-138) ] and the origin of iconoclasm. The reli- 
gious art of the Byzantine iconophiles had imbued the daily life of the 
people in a most effective and overwhelming way with religion. We 
shall soon see, how according to the iconophiles the religious images 
were to such an extent a true representation of Christ and his Saints 
that they were in some way identical with it and consequently able to 
bring those prototypes down to the earth. But it was just this intense 
and visible terrestrial representation of the Kingdom of God through 
the Church and their images which the iconoclastic emperors wanted 
to replace by a more abstract conception of Christendom which left 
more room for the idea and the reality of the empire” (II, p. 139). 
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In this sense, “ iconoclasm was from the beginning an attack upon the 
visible representation of the civitas Dei on this earth” (II, p. 134); 
“jconoclasm was but an outgrowth and indeed the climax of the 
caesaropapistic theory and practice of the State, as represented by some 
of the most successful Byzantine emperors” (II, p. 140). 

By way of conclusion, Professor Ladner discusses the meaning of the 
iconophile victory in the middle of the ninth century by considering 
some of the Neoplatonic doctrines implicit in the meaning and use of 
image in Byzantine Christianity. Whereas in the West, the doctrine 
of the image was highly empirical and disciplinary (being, I think, 
under the influence of a dynamie Augustinian spirituality and Benedic- 
tine monasticism), in such a Byzantine iconophile writer as Theodore 
of Studion the dialectic of emanating unity seems to be at work. Hence 
arises not only the Neoplatonic principle of the lesser being implied in 
and by the power of the greater, but also the strong tendency toward 
identity and sameness in Byzantine art. 

The paper of Professor Gilson on Brentano should be read in the 
light of such a book as The Unity of Philosophical Experience. Funda- 
mentally, the point he makes is one that both historians and philoso- 
phers need, namely, that the history of philosophy has a philosophical 
unity and progression; and the only tenable explanation of the histori- 
eal rhythm of philosophical movement (the analogies between ancient, 
mediaeval and modern philosophy) must be ultimately a philosophical 
one. Historians must see this lesson, for there is no archaeology of 
philosophical ideas: it is the historian who needs burial if he treats 
ideas as remains. There are, unfortunately, many who entertain such 
views concerning the history of ideas. Unfortunately, too, a good 
many philosophers and teachers of philosophy have a sort of archaeo- 
logical view of the history of philosophy. But we cannot philosophize 
by retreating from history; and we shall not philosophize properly in 
the present unless we take seriously some of the lessons about phi- 
losophy and its history which Professor Gilson has been trying to 
teach us. 

The paper of Father Phelan, the director of the Institute, is a doc- 
trinal one. Father Phelan is concerned with the relational, but not 
relative, nature of truth. He shows how the question of truth is a 
question of the resolution of the judgment, whether it be a resolution to 
sensible experience or, as in demonstration, to the first principles of 
knowledge. In order to clarify further the question of truth, Father 
Phelan eliminates the modern epistemological problem following the 
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lead of Maritain, Simon and, especially, Gilson. Hence the problem of 
knowledge is not how to pass from thought to things, but from things 
to things-as-objects of thought. “ It is a question of the objectification 
of thing” (I, p. 15). This leads naturally to a discussion of intentional 
being, and of how “ the object is analogically the same as the thing ” 
(I, p. 17). The judgment, as expressing the completed return of the 
mind to things, and as forming an intentional adequation to the unity 
of existence, can now be seen as that act which fully embodies truth; 
for the intentional act of existence which being exercises in the act of 
judgment is the work of the mind which constitutes its adequation to 
things—its affirmation of “an identity in the analogical act of being” 
(I, p. 20). The whole point lies here. Strictly speaking, neither the 
world of thought nor the world of being is composed of essences. Those 
intelligible aspects by which being is diversely specified are principles 
both of being and of knowledge; but they are neither what is nor, 
therefore, what is known. At the moment when the intellect, in the 
judgment, incorporates essence in being, by doing intentionally (with 
the principles of being) what things are really doing and how they are 
doing it (namely, being, being this or that, etc.),—at that moment the 
identity between thought and being which is the source of the truth of 
thought is constituted.... We must thank Father Phelan for a stimu- 
lating and thoughtful essay. 

Father Muckle’s study on the De Officiis Ministrorum of St. Ambrose 
is primarily concerned with how a Christian writer can take and use 
the ideas and terminology of Stoicism in the exposition of Christian 
doctrines. In this sense, this is a study on how Ambrose undertook, in 
his turn, “ to spoil the Egyptians,” even as Augustine was doing with 
Plotinus almost at the exact moment that the De Officiis was being com- 
posed (somewhere between 386 and 391). Father Muckle’s argument 
is that, in putting to a Christian purpose the terms and doctrines which 
Cicero had incorporated in his own De Offciis from Panaetius of 
Rhodes, St. Ambrose was not becoming a disciple of a more or less 
moderate Middle Stoicism. On the contrary, he is conscious of using 
in a Christian and Scriptural sense such terms as natura, virtus, vita 
beata. That St. Ambrose was not entirely successful Father Muckle 
eoncedes. His fundamental point (and it is a sound one), is made 
if we recognize that Ambrose contributed greatly to the Christianiza- 
tion of the Latin language, and that, far from grafting Christianity onto 
a Stoic trunk, Ambrose was trying to express new and authentically 
Christian ideas through the medium of Stoicism. 
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Father Muckle, to whom (in addition to the study on St. Ambrose) 
we are already indebted for editions of works of Algazel and Isaac 
Israeli, presents now an edition of the De Anima of Gundissalinus. In 
a compact introduction to the text, Professor Gilson sketches some 
historical and doctrinal antecedents of the present edition, paying par- 
ticular attention to Clemens Baeumker who was the first to fix the true 
authorship of the De Anima. The doctrinal issue is more complex, for 
it involves the question of the meaning and legitimacy of the expression 
“augustinisme avicennisant” as referring to an historical situation. 
Against J. Teicher and, more elaborately, Father de Vaux, Professor 
Gilson denies that Gundissalinus is an example of “ Latin Avicennism ” 
rather than of “ Avicennizing Augustinism.” This denial involves much 
more than a matter of terms: it is a question of seeing that the 
Avicennism of Gundissalinus has been impregnated and completed with 
Augustinianism, and that it therefore is, wisely or not, the Avicennism 
of a Christian thinker, thinking in a Christian world and under a 
Christian God. Now whether one could think as a Christian or under a 
Christian God by means of Avicennian ideas is precisely one of the 
most fundamental issues of the thirteenth century; but this issue presup- 
poses the existence of that historical reality which Professor Gilson has 
appropriately called “ augustinisme avicennisant.” Hence, to stress 
the heterodox elements in such a combination, as Father de Vaux does 
(ef. R. de Vaux, Notes et textes sur Vavicennisme latin, Paris: J. 
Vrin, 1934, p. 146), is perfectly legitimate; but it does not in the least 
remove, as the terminology can easily imply, the historical combination 
of St. Augustine and Avicenna which always remained a phenomenon 
(dangerous, without any doubt) within the Christian world. 

The text of the De Anima is edited by Father Muckle from four mss. 
and a fragment. It has already been edited by Loewenthal (1891, but 
from a very faulty basic ms.), and the concluding chapter (chap. 10) 
has been edited by Father de Vaux (op. cit., pp. 147-178). The 
present text, however, in addition to being free from earlier errors, is 
supplemented by historical notes and parallel passages (from an 
Avicenna or an Ibn Gebirol whom Gundissalinus, as we already know, 
transcribes abundantly). These notes, as Father Muckle indicates (II, 
p. 29), are mainly the work of Professor Gilson. | 

The text of the Exigit Ordo Executionis of Nicholas of Autrecourt, 
which Father O’Donnell has edited from a single and incomplete Ox- 
ford manuscript, is a very difficult one. Part of the difficulty lies in 
the corruption of the ms. itself (ef., e. g., I, p. 259, lines 22-25), partly 
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and mainly in the fact that the text still needs abundant commentary 
to clarify both the historical and the doctrinal atmosphere it presup- 
poses. Father O’Donnell has promised such a commentary, and hence 
we must wait until its publication before entering into the many ques- 
tions of exegesis which the text raises. In an appendix (I, pp. 268- 
280), Father O’Donnell has also edited a question of Nicholas utrum 
visio creaturae rationalis beatificabilis per verbum possit intendi natur- 
aliter. The text is based on a single Paris manuscript, but it is accom- 
panied by many variant passages from a second manuscript. It is 
to be hoped that Father O’Donnell will bring to completion his good 
work by an historical and doctrinal study of Nicholas of Autrecourt. 

The study of Dr. Bird, of which only the first half is here printed, is 
primarily an examination of the philosophical and scientific ideas to be 
found in Dino del Garbo’s commentary on the Canzone d’Amore of 
Guido Cavaleanti. Dr. Bird prints and translates the text of the 
Canzone (II, pp. 155-159), correcting Guido’s poem to make it corre- 
spond as much as possible with the text which Dino appeared to have 
before him when he wrote his commentary. The Latin text of Dino’s 
commentary is then transcribed from the only known manuscript (II, 
pp. 160-174). In his own analysis of Dino’s Scriptum, which includes 
thus far an examination of the commentary through Stanza II, Dr. 
Bird has sought to throw light on the thought of both Guido and Dino 
by citing current Greek and Arabian philosophical and scientific doc- 
trines. Dr. Bird does not pretend that in referring to Aristotle, 
Avicenna, St. Albert, etc., he has actually discovered Dino’s sources; 
he pretends only to have located Dino’s discussion in the sort of climate 
in which it took place. The general evaluation of Dino’s interpretation 
of the Canzone Dr. Bird reserves for the conclusion of his painstaking 
study. 

In a short but brilliant paper, Mr. William Gorman has brought to 
light a further aspect in the Avicennian sympathies of St. Albert. He 
shows how St. Albert, in commenting in his Summa Theologica on the 
second definition of the soul in Aristotle’s De Anima (II, 2, 413 a10-414 
a20), carries out systematically the Avicennian implication of his 
(Avicennian) interpretation of the first Aristotelian definition. Since 
St. Thomas Aquinas had already expressed himself in a contradictory 
fashion on the interpretation of Aristotle, the implication is that in 
his own Summa Theologica St. Albert was remaining consistent with 
his previously adopted Avicennian position on the definition of the soul 
by (in effect) disagreeing with St. Thomas on the meaning of the 
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second definition in the De Anima. Nothing could show more sharply 
than Mr. Gorman’s demonstration the gulf which separates St. Albert 
from St. Thomas on the nature of the human soul. 

Space will not permit further examination of these two first volumes 
of Mediaeval Studies. (1 note here, in passing, very few misprints.) 
We can all be grateful to the Basilian Fathers and to Father Phelan 
for the important work they are promoting; and we must recognize 
now, if we have not recognized already, that Mediaeval Studies must 
be considered an indispensable contribution to the study of Christian 
thought and civilization. 

Anton C., PEais. 


Fordham University. 


The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of 
Plotinus. An Analytical and Historical Study. By A. H. Arm- 
STRONG. Cambridge University Press. 1940. Pp. 126. 


Plotinus has so often been written off as a “ mystic,” and his philo- 
sophical attempt viewed exclusively as a way of salvation, that any 
other approach has still somewhat the appearance of a novelty. The 
distortion probably originates in a tendency to regard Plotinus too 
much from the side of his influence on Christian thought, rather than 
from his place in the continuity of the Greek tradition. Mr. Armstrong 
takes his stand in no uncertain terms upon a metaphysical evaluation 
of the philosophy of Plotinus, at the same time not neglecting his 
religious aspect. 

He divides his work into the three divisions suggested by the 
hypostases of Neoplatonism. His study is historical .as well as descrip- 
tive. In contrast to the theories of Heinemann on Plotinus’ originality 
the author finds that Plotinus owes a great debt to his predecessors. 
He believes that whatever is positive in Plotinus’ doctrine of the One 
ean be traced to Aristotle through the transformations of the Middle 
Platonists, mainly, Albinus, and Numenius, together with the mind- 
monad doctrine of Xenocrates. But he realizes that Plotinus is peculiar 
in the ultimate unity he ascribes to God. The negative aspect of the 
One Armstrong traces to a Neo-Pythagorean interpretation of Plato’s 
Parmenides, and he believes he ean find intimations of the doctrine as 
far back as Speusippus. As for the discovery of the One within the 
soul, or what the author calls the doctrine of the “ Infinite Self,” Arm- 
strong puts up a good case for a development along Aristotelian lines, 
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though he realizes the theory can be pushed too far. He points out 
that Aristotle’s theory of knowing, alone with the vois ywpiords of 
De Anima, III, 5, coupled with Alexander’s deification of this element, 
might have led Plotinus to his doctrine of the mystical union. The 
theory is interesting, but speculative, as the author admits, and yet it 
seems a more rational explanation than the Oriental origins of Bréhier 
which, to say the least, are even more speculative. 

In passing from the One to Mind the question of emanation arises, 
and it is here that Armstrong finds no little inconsistency in Plotinus. 
Problems will always arise here, and they certainly did for Plotinus, 
because it is the sore spot in his system. The way down is infected 
with an initial malady. The One should never have gone out of itself; 
nor should soul have descended. But Armstrong’s difficulties are of 
another kind. He sees an unintended Stoicism in the technique of 
emanation as Plotinus expresses it. The metaphors indicate that the 
source is potentiality, the oweppartixds Adyos of later Stoicism, an inver- 
sion of Plato and Aristotle which Plotinus certainly did not intend. 
But such a difficulty is merely one of expression for it is obvious that 
it is perfection in act that causes the derivation of being, and the higher 
can never be regarded as potency in itself, but only from the stand- 
point of the lower. The One is always Act and so are the other 
hypostases. Diffusion is the result of perfection, the second act of 
essence. 

In his third section Armstrong moves with comparative ease among 
the difficult problems that arise within the third hypostasis: the rela- 
tion of souls to Soul, of soul to body, and the descent of soul. His 
treatment of nature, the problem of evil, and the Great Logos, are 
particularly well done. 

But although no fault can be found with Armstrong’s knowledge of 
the texts of the Enneads, nor with his presentation of Plotinus for the 
most part, it is very difficult to accept some of his conclusions. He 
makes two criticisms of Plotinus: “ First the unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of entities in the system and second the attempt to provide a 
comprehensible and coherent connection at points where the reason 
seems to show not a connection but a gulf, or at least a connection not 
comprehensible to the human intellect” (p. 114). Consistently with 
such an interpretation Armstrong finds no place in Plotinus for emana- 
tion. He believes the work of the hypotases could have been done by a 
single transcendent being. Again, he finds that the “ mathematical- 
logical view of the One ” can have only an archaic or historical interest 
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for us, nor does he find any “ reason why we should take the Neo- 
Platonic interpretation of Plato’s Parmenides seriously ” (p. 116). 

Such a view does not appreciate the problems Plotinus faced. There 
were certain things in reality he had to account for. It was not enough 
to reach unity through the negation of multiplicity as Parmenides had 
done. He had to affirm the reality of both terms of the Parmenidean 
antinomy. He had to reconcile with the notion of unity the eternal 
differences of being in a world of generation. More than that, he had 
to do it at every level of reality,.in matter, intelligibility, and in unity 
itself. That was the problem of Plato too, but the Sophistes solves it 
on the level of intelligibility in the world of ideas; Plato does not 
make successfully the final transition to unity. Armstrong says that 
“ Plato was wiser in refusing to define participation” (p. 119). He 
may have been “ wiser ” but he was not being very philosophical, and 
he lost at least one famous disciple on the issue. Plotinus brings the 
Greek effort to its logical conclusion. If the differences of being deter- 
mine its definition in an eternal world then the first hypothesis of the 
Parmenides is bound to triumph in the end. That is why Plotinus is 
more than merely the chronological end of Greek philosophy. The 
nakedness of the One is not an example of “ archaic mathematics and 
exploded logical principles ”; it is rather the last tragic solution to an 
impossible problem. If the nature of being is determined by the de- 
mands of multiplicity, then unity must be—not another kind of being— 
but beyond being. That may seem paradoxical to us but it was rigor- 
ously necessary for Plotinus. And it is only by looking at Plotinus 
with assumptions that are not his that we can possibly reach such 
conclusions as Armstrong does. 

But this is a book which can stand on its merits independently of its 
conclusions. Its historical background and the clarity of its presentation 
of the thought of Plotinus make it a worthwhile contribution to a field 
that has been notoriously neglected in English. 


CasstaAn Patrick GORMAN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Metaphysics in Modern Times. By D. W. GorsHaALK. Chicago, IIl.: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 110. $1.50. 


In the estimation of the average modern physical scientist modern 
metaphysics is a vaporous sort of theorizing which may be tolerated as 
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a harmless indulgence of the irrepressible human tendency toward 
sweeping generalization; but it is certainly not to be admitted as a true 
science on the same level with physics, chemistry and biology. Ad- 
herents of classical metaphysics are wont to attribute this low view of 
the “ First Philosophy ” to the physical scientist’s obtuseness outside 
his own special field. Perhaps a perusal of Mr. Gotshalk’s little volume 
will lead the classical metaphysician to modify considerably this rather 
severe judgment on the man of science. It may even lead him to agree 
with the latter as far as modern metaphysics is concerned. Whether it 
does or not, this much is certain: he will realize that neither the scientist 
nor Mr. Gotshalk is talking about the metaphysics with which Aristotle 
and St. Thomas were acquainted. 

Modern metaphysics, according to Mr. Gotshalk’s account, is by no 
means the ultimate intellectual discipline described by Aristotle in which 
the fundamental rational principles which underlie all science are exam- 
ined and justified, and the real principles, i. e., the necessarily existent 
first causes of all reality, are demonstrated in the light of the primary 
rational principles. On the contrary, it deals rather with the tentative 
formulation of a set of mere logical generalities which can be made to 
cover the totality of material phenomena. These generalities, like the 
conclusions of physical science, are only “ approximations subject to 
revision with the advance of experience” (p. 89). 

Modern metaphysics, we are told, has no concern with immaterial 
substance. Such a belief is “naive.” The attainment of necessary and 
changeless truth is frankly admitted to be impossible. “ The reasons 
for a metaphysical theory,” writes Mr. Gotshalk, “ must always be bad 
in the sense that no one can survey the whole of the real in all detail 
and possess a complete factual basis for his metaphysical theory ” (p. 
88).—One wonders in the face of such thoroughgoing empiricism how 
a fact becomes known at all. If we cannot have any good reasons until 
we know all the facts, how can we recognize anything as a fact? 

The prevailing tendency in recent metaphysics, Mr. Gotshalk informs 
as, is towards the affirmation of the ultimate primacy of relativity. 
“In general,” he writes, “ the metaphysicians of the first two modern 
eras have conceived relation as an accident of substance or as a by- 
product of activity or of evolution. They have not held relation to be 
an ultimate principle, on the same metaphysical plane as mind or 
matter, substances or evolution. This position, certainly the view that 
structure or relation is the primary ultimate grounding the other ulti- 
mates, is, as I say, a relatively new departure in modern metaphysics. 
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Nor is it merely a technical development within current metaphysics, an 
isolated phenomenon, but it is correlated with widespread trends in the 
whole of contemporary Western life” (p. 75). 

Whatever one thinks of this Einsteinian metaphysics, one is forced 
to agree with the author that it characterizes modern thinking as thor- 
oughly as the dynamism of infallible progress permeated the thought 
of the era immediately preceding our own, or as the dead formalism 
of mathematical fixity marked the reign of rationalism that began with 
Descartes. For that very reason it is probably expecting a great deal 
to look for anything but relativism of some kind in Mr. Gotshalk’s 
“perspective.” It is always a difficult thing for a thinker to rise 
above the limitations of his age. 

Unless a thinker does this, however,—unless his perspective be made 
broad enough to reconcile the seeming contradidctions of experience, 
the One and the Many, Permanence and Change, Mind and Matter, 
ete., in something more intellectually satisfying than an artificial syn- 
thesis which merely reflects the current scientific fetish of the age,—he 
ean hardly merit the title of metaphysician or philosopher; at least not 
in the classical sense of those terms. His “ philosophy” will be only 
an ingenious scientism. 

It would be foolish indeed to deny the value of the physical sciences 
in their proper sphere, but that sphere does not include laying the 
foundations of metaphysics. For a convincing indication of this we 
have only to consider the attitude of amused toleration which the physi- 
eal scientists themselves assume towards any metaphysics built up on 
their own findings. 

And their attitude is justifiable enough. If a super-physical science 
is to be built up in the manner envisaged by Mr. Gotshalk, the scient- 
ists themselves, and not the metaphysicians are the ones to build it. 
The scientists alone have the necessary qualifications. The work of the 
metaphysician is in a completely different order. He could reason 
just as well, in all essentials, from basic rational principles to ultimate 
real principles even if the special sciences as we know them did not 
exist. He must, however, in his interpretation of experience, remain 
faithful to the original orientation of his naturally transcendent reason, 
which tells him that there must be Being to explain Becoming, pre- 
existent Act to realize Potency, Substance to support Accident, and 
Relata at the basis of every Relation. 

One might add to these remarks that it is puzzling how one who 
writes as logically as Mr. Gotshalk does on the philosophical shortcom- 
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ings of Descartes, Leibniz, Berkeley, Bergson, Bertrand Russell, et al., 
can subscribe to this relativist metaphysics which stands reason so com- 
pletely on its head. There are many indications in his writing, how- 
ever, that relativism will prove only a passing stage in his philosophical 
development. The critical acumen which he displays in exposing the 
metaphysical half-truths of his predecessors will surely not permit him 
to rest contented very long in the metaphysical absurdities of his 
contemporaries. 
OwEN BENNETT. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Natural Law and the Totalitarian States. By Wit1i1am H. Leary. 
Salt Lake City, 1941. (Bulletin of the University of Utah, Vol- 
ume 31, Number 7, January, 1941.) 15 p. 


This publication is the Fifth Annual Frederick William Reynolds 
Memorial Lecture which Dean Leary of the University of Utah Law 
School was appointed to deliver to the students and citizens of Utah 
upon his return to the University after spending his sabbatical year in 
advanced studies in the philosophy of law at the University of Chicago 
Law School. 

In attempting to point out within such brief compass the differences 
between the natural law which lies at the basis of American jurispru- 
dence and the alien theories which are currently being proposed to sup- 
plant it, Dean Leary wisely devotes most of his time to an historical 
exposition of the development of natural law, merely indicating—after 
referring to three recent articles by Hazard, Steiner, and Loewenstein 
in the Columbia and Yale law reviews—the general character of the 
Soviet, Fascist, and Nazi philosophies of law. Apparently his long 
experience as a professor of law in an important state university cor- 
roborates the views frequently expressed in the Round Table discus- 
sions on the Philosophy of Law of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association of the very great need at the present time, in legal educa- 
tion particularly, of a restatement of the foundations of American legal 
philosophy, formulated with reference to pressing current problems, 
and phrased in terms which have meaning for twentieth century law 
students who are expected to understand contemporary judicial decisions 
and their implications. As evidence of that widespread and insistent 
demand, Dean Leary’s lecture is especially welcome. 


Mrr1AM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Scholasticism and Politics. By Jacques Marirain. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, s. a. (1940). Pp. viii + 248. 


This volume contains several lectures delivered by Dr. Maritain on 
divers occasions in the United States. Some of the essais have been 
published previously in French and were partly reviewed in the New 
Scholasticism. The essais VII, VIII, and IX on Action and Con- 
templation, Catholic Action and Political Action, Christianity and 
Earthly Civilization are included in the author’s Questions de con- 
science (cf. New Schol., 1939, 13, p. 73). Essais II and VI, Science 
and Philosophy, and Freudianism and Psycho-analysis are among the 
Quatre essais sur Vesprit dans sa condition charnelle (cf. New Schol., 
1939, 13, p. 388). Unpublished as yet are, so far the present reviewer 
knows, Integral Humanism and the Crisis of Modern Times, The Hu- 
man Person and Society, Democracy and Authority, The Thomist Idea 
of Freedom. These chapters deal, as the titles reveal, with social and 
political philosophy. 

The first of these essais carries on the ideas developed in Maritan’s 
True Humanism. He points out that a true understanding of man’s 
nature is threatened as well by philosophies which tend to annihilate 
man’s dignity by denying to him any power or capacity for cooperating 
in his salvation, as does the “ dialectical theology” of modern Pro- 
testantism (K. Barth), as by making man the absolute independent 
being working out his salvation all by himself, as in Marxism. In a 
striking analysis the author refers to the basic religious, or antireligious, 
nature of racism and of communism. He concludes by emphasizing the 
Christian conception. In Person and Society, the author takes up his 
distinction between man as individual and man as person; the human- 
ism and the democracy of the individual, developed in the nineteenth 
century, he says, has to be replaced by a humanism and a democracy of 
the person. This distinction is well known from other statements of the 
author. The following essai on Authority expatiates on the characteris- 
ties of a Democracy of the Individual and a Democracy of the Person, 
which latter he also calls “ organic.” He proceeds to develop the origin 
and true nature according to the principles of Christian philosophy, a 
theme on which he gives further elucidations in the chapter on Freedom. 

The translation reads fluently. It has been edited by Dr. M. J. Adler. 


ALLERS. 


The Catholic*University of America. 
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Commentaria in De Anima Aristotelis, Vol. II. By Tomasso pg V10 
GAETANI. Rome: Institutum Angelicum, 1940. Pp. 300. 


This second volume of Cardinal Cajetan’s commentaries on Aristotle’s 
celebrated work on the Soul consists of those which were intended to 
elucidate the second of the three books which constitute the De Anima. 
Father P. I. Coquelle informs us that in preparing the present text of 
Cajetan’s commentaries he took certain liberties with the orthography 
and the punctuation which he feels will facilitate the understanding of 
the book. The commentaries of Cardinal Cajetan possess particular 
historical value since he examined and discussed the views of other 
noted commentators on the De Anima, such as, Themistius, Avicenna, 
Averroés, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas. Despite the passing 
of many centuries the interest in Aristotle’s treatise on the Soul con- 
tinues unabated. Consequently one has reason to believe that many 
students of Peripatetic philosophy will find Cajetan’s commentaries 
helpful in obtaining a firm grasp on some of the most fundamental doc- 
trines of the founder of the Lyceum. One feature of the present edi- 
tion of Cajetan’s writing deserves especial mention, namely, that the 
large and clear type in which it is printed makes the reading very easy 
indeed. 

J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the Eighteenth 
Century. By A. Wotr. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. 814. 


The first volume of the series of which the present work is the second 
item was reviewed in these pages by the present writer in January 
1937.1 Much of what was said about the first volume is again pertinent. 
Of the thirty-two chapters only two are devoted to philosophy and one 
chapter to psychology. The treatment of these important subjects is 
confined to 79 pages and is, consequently, extremely meagre. Two 
chapters deal with the social sciences during the eighteenth century. 

Technology, treated under thirteen headings, occupies eight chapters, 
or 170 pages, and is competently handled. Considering the proportion 
of space employed and the slightly different approaches, this section 
compares favorably with Mumford’s Technics and Civilization. There 


1The New Scholasticism, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 78-80. 
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are also three chapters on scientific instruments—astronomical, marine 
and meteorological. 

The remaining sixteen chapters deal with the basic natural sciences, 
both physical and biological, as well as with mathematics, meteorology, 
geology, geography and medicine. There is a vast amount of factual 
information in these fine chapters: From a librarian’s point of view 
there may be some reason to complain about the arrangement? which 
is, biographically-speaking, somewhat scattered. It is based on subject- 
matter or science primarily, and the versatility of the individual 
scientist may easily escape the reader or student. 

In his diseussion of the difference between pure and applied science 
(pp. 59; 499), the author assigns priority to what Bacon called the 
fructiferous sciences as compared with the luminiferous branches of 
knowledge. In the beginning was the deed rather than the word, 
according to this view, which smacks of pragmatism and operational- 
ism. This may often be true in a concrete, particular case, but when 
we consider absolute and ultimate origins, the reverse order of priority 
prevails, i. e., theory is antecedent to practice, and cognition is presup- 
posed by and is earlier than volition or action. 

There is an index and there are 345 good illustrations. Other vol- 
umes are promised (p. 641). As a history of science, but not as a 
history of philosophy—despite its title—this book may be recommended 
as a text-book or as a work of reference. 

Dante C. O’Grapy. 

The University of Notre Dame. 


2 Cf. Science, June 9, 1939. 
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NOTES 


The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism is the latest addition to 
the list of periodicals in the field of philosophy. Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, 
editor of the forth-coming “ Dictionary of Philosophy” and “ Who’s 
Who in Philosophy” is the editor of the new journal. Among the 
contributing editors is Dr. Emmanuel Chapman who is also an active 
member of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. In the 
first issue articles are noted on aesthetics in the light of current psy- 
chology and from the standpoints of Catholic philosophy and the French 
romantic movement. Other subjects treated are: “ The Function and 
Value of Aesthetics,” “ Impressionism,” “ The Relativity of Form in 
Art” and “ Problems Relating to Music and Film.” The contributors 
are all prominent in the field of aesthetics and make the first issue of 
the new journal a very auspicious beginning. Subscription price is 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, with foreign subscriptions $1.00 
additional. 
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